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() Devon Bull, Tulip Royal, a Prize Winner 


The handsome, compact Devon is much more popular in the east, including portions of New York, Pennsylvania 


Wi and New England, than in the central west. In the older eastern states, especially in hilly or stony sections, he is quite 
\ popular with farmers who use oxen. The Devon steer is unequaled for this purpose, as he is exceedingly active, very 
i intelligent and when seven or eight years old fattens readily for the block. In the west Devon cattle are gaining in favor, 

possessing very desirable early maturing qualities and in many ways filling the requirements of the corn belt farmer’s 


(’) breed of cattle. American Agriculturist’s illustration shows the prize winning Devon bull Tulip Royal, owned by John 

Hudson of Shelby Co, Ill. He has been at the head of Mr Hudson’s herd for a number of years. He is short, thick set, 
(') has well-formed legs and quarters, a thick neck, a round full ‘barrel and a well formedshead. He has been a prize winner 
/ at many fairs and stock shows. Some fine Devons are shown this week at the state fairs at Syracuse, N Y, and last week 


N at Columbus, O. 
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From Orchard to Consumer. 


ILLINOIS. 





*c. H. WILLIAMSON, 


The man who is to improve conditions in 
the apple industry is the farmer who goes 
at apple growing in the right way. The 
apple shipper comes too late. He generally 
comes into the game under pressure and 
excitement and is apt to take conditions as 
he finds them, It isa matterof supreme im- 
portance to us all that the right methods 
of orchard cultivation are followed. 

An American orchard needs four things. 


I am the last man in the world to dis- 
courage anyone from spraying, but I 


know the mistake can be made by growers 
of thinking that spraying is the whole 
thing. I do not know that I would even put 
spraying first, as I have discovered in my 
experience that you cannot spray properly 
until the tree has been properly pruned. 
You must have the tree top open in order 
to admit air and sunlight; and you must 
have it open also in order to allow the mist 
from the spray pump to reach every part 
of the foliage. This openness can be se- 
cured only by efficient pruning. By clipping 
off part of the bearing wood, we would, I 
am convinced, double the total yield of 
fruit. I believe by careful pruning we can 
wonderfully increase the productiveness of 
the orchard, and I believe you can never 
spray properly a tree that has not been 
well pruned. 
But spraying 
whole law and gospel 


and pruning are not the 
of apple growing. 


We have beside that to cultivate and to 
fertilize. I observed a very singular phe- 
nomenon in visiting orchards this year; 


that was, orchards where the outside row 
of trees were bearing a strong lot of apples 
and the trees beyond that were wholly des- 
titute of fruit. I can only explain that in 
pach case the outside row was next to a 
cultivated field, and thus benefited by the 
cultivation given those fields. 

Now, regarding cultivation I believe it 
can be carried too far, especially if a grow- 
er does not prune. If cultivated too much 
it will tend to have too great bearing sur- 
face of the tree, thus bringing an immense 
amount of very small fruit. Cultivation ac- 
complishes two objects. It improves the 
health and productiveness of the trees, and 
aids in the destruction of insect life. Be- 
yond that is the fertilizing. I believe every- 
one should have some form of fertilizer 
that will supply phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. Nitrogen is, of course, good for the 
growth of the wood. Not so valuable for 
the sake of the fruit. It happened in one 
of my orchards which is located near a 
lime kiln that the hard wood ashes and lime 
seeemed to work wonders on the bearing of 
the trees. I have, for instance, in a year 
when the average orchards have no apples 
to speak of, a perfect crop of Ben Davis; 
trees so full that I would have to prop them 
to bear the fruit up. That is an orchard 
which for 12 years has failed to bear a crop 
but once. There is no reason why we 
should not, if we keep up the fertility, have 
a good crop of fruit every year, provided 
we have anything like decent conditions at 
pollination time. We have discovered that 
we can secure annual field crops by means 
of a system of rotation. There is no more 
reason why trees should rest than why the 
land given to root and grain should rest. 

Continual care of your trees must be 
‘taken in spraying, pruning, fertilizing and 
cultivating to get best results. I know 
some people thing if they do these thing in 
a series of years, that is enough. I am 
quite sure it is not. If American orchard- 
ists would do their work of pruning, spray- 
ing, fertilizing and cultivating, the commit- 
tee on grades of this assn would have half 
their work thrown away, and I am quite 
absolutely certain that these conditions of 
affairs are not to come about very easily. 

{ don’t believe the ordinary American 
farmer is ever going to do the four things 





before the 
its annual 


*From an address delivered 
Nat’h apple shippers’ assn, at 
meeting at Toronto, in Aug, ’01. 








TREE FRUITS 


i have mentioned. If we are to have the 
proper kind of fruit we must have the 
orchard in the control-or ownership of busi- 
ness men, of men who are not afraid of 
expense, if they wish to obtain good results. 
We want to get into American orchards 
men who are not afraid to spend a little 
money to improve the conditions. If we 
can once do this we will produce a type of 
fruit that will enlarge the powers of con- 
sumption, that will go out to the world in 
different ways and in wider volume than 
anything we now dream of. But we can- 
not do it by simply meeting together like 
this unless conditions can be improved at 
the bottom. We can make firm and manly 
resolutions that we will not buy anything 
but No 1 fruit, a whole lot of individual 
resolutions that are just as easily broken, 
but we are not able to do what we will 
or do what we ought to, because the condi- 
tions that confront us when we enter the 
field are not right or ripe. 
Disposition of Apple 


*JUDGE F, WELLHOUSE, 


Culls. 


KANSAS, 





The selection of the right kind of tools 
and implements with which to gather the 
fruit and to economically get it into mar- 
ket requires considerable attention. We 
have two ordinary farm wagons, suitably 
arranged with platform, etc, also provided 
100 boxes, 24x8x16_ in. The ends are 
made of %-in and the sides and bottoms 
of %-in lumber. We get these boxes for 
about 14c each; they hold 50 to 60 Ibs of 
apples. Our wagon platforms hold 22 boxes. 

Next comes the sack or basket in which 
to put the fruit while picking; prefer the 
old seamless sacks with the bottom and 
top fastened together with a hook and eye. 
The essentials for a good receptacle to 
hold the fruit while picking are one 
that does the least amount of bruising; 
that can be fastened to the body of the 
picker, so that both arms are perfectly 
free; that can be readily emptied with min- 





*Read before this week’s Buffalo meeting 
of the American pomological society. 








imum bruising; durable and not too expen- 
sive. We use ladders 12 to 16 ft long, 30 in 
wide at the bottom and 6 in at the top. 
Each man picks from 30 to 75 bu per day. 
Our trees are headed low, so that five- 
sixths or more of the fruit is picked from 
the ground. We pick our apples clean from 
the trees at one picking, and sort at pack- 
ing houses. 

Our first grade embraces all sound ap- 
ples above 2% in in diameter, seconds all 
above 1% in and under 2% in that are not 
badly damaged, and thirds all below 1% in 
and all above that size which are badly 
injured. This last or third grade we sell 
to the neighbors at 10c per 100 lbs, or 5c 
per bu. They load them into their wagons 
from the pile; this grade is of so little value 
that the apples will not bear the cost of 
shipping and must be sold at home, and at 
5c per bu we do not have much trouble in 
selling them. The second grade we nearly 
always sell in carload lots and in bulk. 
They usually go to localities where apples 
are scarce. Last year we sold seven cars 
to one firm for 60c per 100 lbs. These were 
shipped to small towns in Neb, where they 
sold readily at a good profit. 

Twenty years ago railroad rates were so 
high that there was almost an embargo 
on this class of apples. We then paid as 
much as $1.10 per 100 to Denver. Now we 
get rates for one-third that. Last year 
Wwe sold two cars to a Topeka canning fac- 
tory for 40c per 100 lbs, which I believe was 
the first we sold to the canneries. We ex- 
pect to sell largely to them this year. The 
highest price we ever received for these 
culls was 60c per 100 lbs. The average for 
20 years past has been a little over 36c, or 
18c per bu on board cars here. The demand 
for this class of apples is constantly im- 
proving. The lowering of rates on the rail- 
roads has had much to do with this 
improvement. In ’90 we sold our entire crop 
of culls to two N Y firms, at 40c per 100 
Ibs. They put up kilns and dried them 
here. 

The kilns are so simple and 
that I take the liberty of describing 

[To Page 242.] 
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URABLE and satisfactory painting is 
possible if you will be 





guided by 
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the experience of practical painters 
which has proven that the only paint which 
will give permanent satisfaction is Pure “old 
Dutch process” White Lead. 
The brands named in margin are genuine. 
If any shade or color is required it can be 
readily obtained by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving informetion, and cards showing sample of the 
color will be mailed free upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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economy to 
*“Ball-Band” Boots. oTuey last 
longer than any other wool and rubber 
goods because better materials and better 


» workmanship go into the making. 


“BALL-BAND”: ‘ese 


Look for the Red Ball in the trade mark, a in 
many styles, Sold everywhere, 
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Desirability of Baling Forage Crops. 


AHERE all the hay, straw and 
corn fodder raised on the home 
farm is fed at home the neces- 
sity of baling is not so impera- 
tive. These crops can be put 
under a shed loose and kept in 
good condition. If no shed is available, 
good stacks will turn water fairly well for 
most crops, and if there are no driving rains 
the loss will be comparatively small. Where 
hay, straw and shredded fodder are to be 
sold it is absolutely necessary for them to 
be baled. 

This year, however, conditions have been 
so abnormal that much more baling will be 
done than usual. The call for baling presses 
is greater than ever before and manufac- 
turers report they are unable to supply the 
demand. This condition of affairs is due 
largely to the unprecedented drouth of the 
summer in the territory from Ohio west- 
ward, resulting in a serious shortage of 
nearly all forage 
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work. They think that it is too expensive 
and is in reality useless. However, after 
they have tried it they usually change their 
minds. One farmer can buy a baling ma- 
chine and in a short time learn to operate 
it successfully. It is not a complicated 
implement and is as easily handled as a 
self-binder. With this machine he can bale 
all his crops, then as time and opportunity 
permit, can do this work for his neighbors. 
In a great many cases farmers have paid 
for their machines in two years by this out- 
side work done at times when their regu- 
lar farm duties were not pressing. If a 
good machine is purchased in the begin- 
ning, two years’ work will not injure it. 
The machine is paid for while it is still 
practically as good as new. 

All crops to be baled must be thoroughly 
dried. In some of the western states where 
there is a long period of dry weather dur- 
ing hay harvest, the practice of baling 


direct from the windrow is quite common. 
The hay 


is cut, allowed to wilt, then is 


No. 55 


take care of all the way from 30 to 50 tons 
a day, depending upomcircumstances. This 
is particularly true with timothy and clover 
hays. The baling of pea and other coarse 
fodders is somewhat slower. Special care 
must be taken with these succulent crops 
to see that they are well dried. Otherwise, 
molding will take place and the forage be 
seriously damaged, if not entirely ruined. 
This year it will be highly desirable to 
bale large quantities of straw, particularly 
oat straw, which will be in strong demand. 
The straw can be baled direct from the 
threshing machine if so desired. Straw 
balers capable of taking care of all the 
straw from a big machine are on the mar- 
ket. The straw carrier runs the straw di- 
rectly into the press, which bales from three 
to four tons per hour, or from 30 to 40 
tons a day. This is by far the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory method of taking care 
of oat straw destined for market. 
The same is true of shredded fodder. If 
-he fodder is thoroughly dried out at shred- 
ding time, it can be 





crops with the pos- 
sible exception of the 
regular hay crops. 
Strange as it may 
seem, meadows with- 
stood the drouth re- 
markably well, all 
things considered, as 
far as hay is con- 
cerned, farmers are 
fairly well supplied. 
But it must be re- 
membered that the 
drouth in the central 
west, and in some 
sections further 
east, cut pas- 
tures short and 
made feeding neces- 
sary two or three 
months earlier than 








run directly into a 
press and made into 
bales of any desired 
size. As _ shredded 
fodder is rather dif- 
ficult to handle loose 
this is the ideal 
method and should 
be more generally 
practiced. Undoubt- 
edly shredded fodder 
will be largely de- 
pended on thi&S year 
in all parts of the 
corn belt where 
drouth was severe. 
It is very essential 
in baling hay for 
market to grade it. 
Make two _ grades. 
For the first grade 
use nothing but the 





normal. As a result, 

much more hay than brightest and sweet- 
usual will be needed. est hay. Any that 
Consequently, every has been bleached 
bit of the crop should or rained upon 
be preserved in the should be thrown 
best ossible man- aside and baled by 
ner; Fah needed at STATE GRANGE TENT AT NEW YORK STATE FAIR itself. The best grade 
home it will com- One ~ = gee —_ a ——_ ee ee age gp Re can be sold under a 

. cuse is the state grange tent, located near e poultry building. is abundantly 

ee gy Boma provided with pelle tables and chairs for le AE and is pl fully occupied at eed Eg 
ore - ry B the noon hour. The tent is a good spot for a short rest or as a place of appointment “ 
that stock will eat to meet friends. It is headquarters for patrons from far and near. while the other 


should be cut and 

properly cured. In some sections, hay is 
very short, which will make it necessary 
for farmers in those localities to be espe- 
cially careful in storing their feed. 

In addition to the shortened hay crop, the 
dry weather, particularly in some states of 
the Mississippi valley, caused so serious a 
shortage of corn and other crops that every 
available bit of forage will be needed. Not 
only is it necessary to carefully preserve 
all the hay, but every bit of corn fodder, 
kafir corn, straw, pea hay, late millets and 
the like should be carefully taken care of. 

Now all these crops can be stored under 
sheds or stacked out of doors, but the best 
plan is to see that they are thoroughly 
cured, then run through a baling press, This 
not only enables the farmer to store a 
large amount of forage in a small space 
where it will be perfectly safe from the 
‘weather, but also puts it in compact form 
so that it may be sent to market on short 
notice should prices warrant it. 

Many farmers hesitate to bale their hay 
because they are not accustomed to this 


raked into windrows and there permitted 
to remain for a few days until all the sur- 
plus moisture is removed. It is then taken 
by means of big horse rakes to the baler 
and at once made into bales weighing from 
100 to 200. lbs. The ordinary commercial 
bale, the most popular in the market, 
weighs from 150 to 175 lbs. Where loose hay 
of this kind is baled the process is com- 
paratively slow, the average machine baling 
15 to 25 tons a day. 

This baling from the windrow, however, is 
not practicable in the humid region. Hay 
cannot be left in the windrow long enough 
to dry out thoroughly without injury. Con- 
sequently the best plan is to stack it in the 
field and just as soon as it has dried suf- 
ficiently, run it through the baling machine. 
Of course, if the stacks are well made and 
there are no severe driving storms, the work 
can be carried well into the winter. Hay 
in the stack is much more compact than 
that direct from the windrow. Consequent- 
ly, baling directly from the stack is much 
more rapid. A standard baling press can 


should be placed on 
the market on its merits. In this way much 
better returns will be secured from the hay 
field than when all is run together. This 
applies to timothy, clover and to a certain 
extent to straw, although it is not so essen- 
tial in this latter case. 





In Applying Tar for Peach Tree Borer, I 
first thoroughly dug away the soil down to 
the roots and brushed the bark clean. With 
our N Y tar I found it necessary to warm 
it to render it fluid enough to be applied 
with a stiff brush from where the roots 
are given off upward to about 12 or 15 in 
above the surface of the ground. I put 
on simply enough to form a thin but con- 
tinuous coating over the bark and into the 
smallest crevices.—[Prof M. V. Slingerland, 
Cornell University. 

Feed Two-year-old Heifers a'l they will 
eat up clean. After the third calf is 
dropped, it will be necessary to limit the 
diet of the cow a few weeks before calving, 
or a too abundant flow of milk will result 
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Promising Macaroni and Other Wheats. 
PROF M, A. CARLETON, CEREALIST, U S DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
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I have been endeavoring to get the maca- 
roni wheat industry started in this coun- 
try for at least three years; it has taken 
a great deal of work and special investi- 
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WHERE MACARONI WHEAT CAN BE GROWN. 


Will succeed best in shaded portion. May 
be grown where indicated by cross, but 
quality is not so good. 


gation, but now successful results, it seems, 
are about to be realized. The foreign deal- 
ers are becoming awake to the fact that 
they can get some of the very best wheat 
of that class in this country and are de- 
manding it very strongly. This is shown 
from the fact that three and one-third mil- 
lion bushels of the Wild Goose variety was 
shipped from Canada to Marseilles since 
Mar 1. At the same time it is pretty well 
known that the Canadian product is in- 
ferior to what we can grow in the Dako- 
tas. All reports show that our wheat is 
fully equal to that from Russia. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best samples of our wheat 
have not yet been tested by foreigners, and 
I am sure that we can furnish and are now 
producing, the very best wheat of this class 


in the world. Analyses have already been 
made of macaroni wheats from various 
countries by the dept of agri, and the re- 
sult puts our own wheat very high in the 
scale. A sample of Arnautka from N D 
shows a gluten content of 15%, which is re- 
markably high, and yet that seems to be 
a fair average sample. 

There is little or no macaroni wheat im- 
ported. Our factories have heretofore been 
using flour from ordinary hard bread 
wheat. This is the reason why imported 


macaroni is always considered better than 
the domestic; as soon as we use the true 
macaroni wheat we can produce a product 
fully as good as the foreign. The amount 
of macaroni imported into this country is 
about 15,000,000 lbs annually, and it always 
sells at several cents a pound higher price 
than the domestic. I have no doubt that 
we can finally produce a product that will 
easily compete with the output from for- 
eign factories. The states in which we can 
best grow these wheats are shown by the 
shaded area on the accompanying map. 
The two most urgent things to be done now 
are as follows: 

First, encourage the cultivation of a much 
larger ucreage of this wheat, with the guar- 
antee that a good market will be at once 
forthcoming; the entire crop this season 
will probably not exceed 100,000 bushels, and 
this is all contracted for by one firm. The 
second need is to have one or two large 
mills in every one of the states which can 
produce this wheat, to specialize in manu- 
facturing semolina from these wheats for 
the factories; it will require a slight rear- 
rangement of machinery and an expert 
knowledge of the nature of the product re- 
quired. One firm is already engaging in 


FIELD CROPS 


this business, and I have hopes of inter- 
esting several other firms in doing the same 
thing. 

This class of wheat when grown in the 
great plains will yield an average of one- 
third more to the acre than any other 
wheat, as has already been shown by many 
field experiments. It will also produce a 
constant average crop in regions west of 
the 100th meridian, where wheat growing 
is now unknown on account of drouth. In 
fact. this wheat requires dry weather in 
order to succeed best, and a humid atmos- 
phere, especially near harvest time, is ale 
ways fatal to it. As to the market value 
of this wheat, it is now being bought at 
about the same price as the best wheat of 
other kinds. It is probable, however, that 
later on, when its value is more _ fully 
realized, that it will command a fair pre- 
mium in price. 

Aside from the macaroni wheat work, I 
am also doing all I can to extend the win- 
ter wheat area farther to the north and 
west in the prairie regions, by the intro- 
duction of the hardiest winter wheats from 
Russia, which I have accomplished in two 
different trips to that country. I confi- 
dently expect that we will be able to grow 
winter wheat all over la and Neb, and per- 
haps in large portions of Minn and §S D. 
This will be a decided advantage, since 
winter wheats in the same locality nearly 
always produce somewhere near five bush- 
els per acre more than spring wheat, be- 
sides they are less subject to diseases, and 
ripen earlier. By the use of these new win- 
ter varieties and the macaroni wheats, I 
fully believe that in three or four years’ 
time the wheat production of the country 
will be increased from 50 to 75 millions an- 
nually, and at the same time a much bet- 
ter quality. The macaroni wheats, it 
should be stated, are usually spring wheats, 
but as far north as southern Kan it can 
probably be grown as a winter wheat. 


Time to Harvest Silage Crops. 

Recorded results of a large number of 
experiments with silage warrant the con- 
clusion, reached by the Ida exper sta in 
bulletin 67, that plants are in the best con- 
dition for silage when they are fairly well 
matured. Corn is seemingly in the best 
condition for the silo when the kernels are 


nicely glazed, just after the roasting-ear 
stage. In some seasons, corn suffers in- 
jury from autumn frosts. As a result of 


this injury, it becomes shriveled and dry, 
and the farmer usually concludes that it 
is not available for the silo. Frosted corn 
will make fair silage if the precaution is 
taken when putting it into the silo to add 
sufficient water to bring the moisture con- 
tent up to what it would be under normal 
conditions. 

Clover is in the best condition for the 
silo when it reaches the proper stage for 
hay; that is, when it is slightly beyond full 
bloom and the first heads begin to discolor. 
It should be put into the silo as scon as 
possible after cutting. To permit it to wilt 
very much will seriously interfere with its 
packing in the silo unless water is added. 
It is quite probable that the reported fail- 
ures with clover silage are largely due to 
the material not becoming sufficiently com- 
pact in the silo to exclude the air. This, 
in a measure, may be due to unnecessary 
wiiting of the fodder before putting it into 
the silo. Alfalfa is harvested for silage 
when in full bloom. Although failures 
have been reported with alfalfa as silage, 
there are, however, a great number of 
dairymen who have been eminently suc- 
cessful in siloing this crop. 

Vetch is in the best condition for the silo 
when the first seed pods are nicely formed, 
In full bloom it is exceedingly succulent, 
carrying, approximately, 80 per cent of 
moisture. All classes of farm stock relish 
this forage plant; it is rich in flesh-form- 
ing substances, and useful for hay, soiling 
or the silo. Peas are ready for the silo 
when over 50% of the pods are slightly ad- 
vanced beyond the green pea stage. This 





crop seems to be especially adapted for 
silage. Several tons were put into one of 
the station silos last season at the stage 
of ripeness mentioned and came out in ex- 
cellent condition. The silage possessed an 
agreeable aroma and the original color of 
the forage was well preserved. 

With the various other forage crops suit- 
able for silage, such as sorghum, grass, 
soja beans, millet, etc, a fair degree of ripe- 
ness before they are committed to the silo 
is indispensable to success. 
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Destroying Weevil in Grain. 





To prevent insects from getting into new- 
ly threshed wheat careeshould be taken 
that the bins are perfectly clean. If bins 
or storehouses are thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed before the grain is placed in 
them, many cracks and crevices filled with 
insects will be stopped up. The granary 
should be made as tight as possible and 
thoroughly disinfected each season. Before 
the adoption of bisulphide of carbon, one 
remedy practiced was heating the infested 
grain to 140 degs. It was left in this tem- 
perature for 8 to 10 hours. The remedy 
was difficult to adopt and was not exten- 
sively used. Tobacco, sulphur and many 
other substances have been recommended, 
but have not been used with satisfactory 
results where large quantities of grain are 
stored. 

The simplest, most effective and least ex- 
pensive of all remedies for stored grain 
insects is the use of bisulphide of carbon. 
To insure grain from the attack of insects 
it should be treated with bisulphide thor- 
oughly after being placed in the bin. It 
is a foul smelling liquid which evaporates 
very readily. The fumes are heavier than 
air and penetrate the grain, producing an 
atmosphere in which no insect can live. 
Although explosive, this material can be 
handled without danger if care is taken 
not to have lights of any kind around dur- 
ing the fumigation. The material can be 
thrown directly upon the grain without in- 
juring it either for seed or edible purposes, 
About one lb, equivalent to a pint, is nec- 
essary for one ton of grain in store. It 
should be poured in soup plates or tin pans, 
set about on the surface of the grain. The 
price of bisulphide of carbon varies from 
15 to 30c per lb, depending on purity and 
quantity purchased. There is a _ grade 
known as fuma-bisulphide of carbon, espe- 
cially manufactured for the disinfection of 
grain and seeds, 

How to Tie Corn—When two persons cut 
corn together they may tie the shocks so 
firmly that not one shock in a hundred 
will fall down in the heaviest storm. Take 
a half-inch rope about 20 ft long and not 
so new as to be very smooth. Put it once 
around the shock and after crossing the 
ends give a steady pull, until the shock is 
drawn tight. Without removing it, and still 
pulling the rope, carry the ends once more 
around the shock, cross again and give 
another steady pull. It will usually stay 
in position without any further aid, being 
held so by friction. Should it tend to come 
loose the ends may be thrust under a stalk 
of corn or wrapped around an ear. The 
shock can now be tied permanently, after 
which the rope is removed.—[A. Franklin 
Shull, Ohio. 





Seed Corn in Oats Bin—I save n-- best 
ears when husking an early field and 
throw them on top of my oats bin. At 
the approach of severe weather I throw 
back the oats from one end of the bin and 
bury the grain so that the top of the pile 
of corn will be about one foot below the 
surface of the oats in the bin. Mice and 
rats cannot nibble at the corn, neither will 
moisture affect it. My seed always keeps 
perfectly.—[C. L. Lee, 





Raspberry Bushes should be cut out and 
burned after they are done bearing. This 
will allow the new canes better opportu- 
nity to develop. 


Rearing and Developing Heifers. 


*F, S. COOLEY, MASS AGRI COLLEGE, 





Some attention may well be paid to the 


selection of heifer calves. Those of very 
small size, weak or seriously defective have 
no place in the young herd. We are accus- 


tomed to have much regard to the parent- 
age, and we do well; but no less attention 
is due to the young heifer herself. The 
next consideration is the growth of the calf. 
At no period can growth be more economi- 
cally secured than during calfhood. Only 
choice registered calves are reared on whole 
milk in this state, and it is doubtful if it 
will pay to use whole milk for common 
stock where a cheaper substitute is avail- 
able. A setback during the first few weeks 
is hard to overcome afterward. Feeding 
a little whole milk in the ration during the 
first month is one of the best ways of in- 
suring against setbacks. 

My practice of rearing calves has been to 
separate the calf from its dam after the 
first full meal. It is taught to drink and 
feed on its mother’s milk for a week, in 
moderate feeds twice a day. Warm sepa- 
rator milk is gradually substituted during 
the second week, until it forms almost the 
entire feed. About 1 qt new milk per day 
is fed till the end of the first month. Two 
feeds daily are given, always warm and 
never excessive in amount; but three feeds 
per day would be better. Calves are taught 
to eat dry grain after two weeks old and 
given ad libitum a mixture of corn meal, 
oil meal, bran and ground oats in about 
equal parts. Coarse forage—hay, silage or 
grass—is always supplied to the extent of 
the calf’s appetite. The horns are removed 
by the use of caustic potash during the first 
two weeks, thus securing the benefits of 
dehorned cows without disfigurement or 
trouble. 

While calves grow faster in almost com- 
plete confinement, a hardier and more 
rugged cow results where they have daily 
exercise in yard or pasture. The feed of 
skimmilk is continued during most of the 
first year if the supply does not fall short. 
At all events, growth must be kept rapid 
by liberal feeding, until the heifers are 
sent off to pasture. Here, again, it is poor 
economy to keep stock on short feed. A 
stunted growth is a great loss to the 
breeder. 

During the second winter heifers receive 
a small feed of the grain mixture given to 
the milking stock, consisting of gluten feed, 
and cottonseed or other concentrate, corn 
meal and bran. The main thing is to keep 
growth active. Size in a dairy cow adds 
much to her value, either in the dairy or 
sale ring. 

Breeding should not take place until af- 
ted the heifer is 18 months old. Some of 
the best cows I have seen were allowed to 
reach two years old before being bred. It 
is significant that some beef breeders do 
not receive for registry as pure-bred calves 
from pure-bred parents where the dam is 
under 27 months old at the time of calving. 
Breeding too young detracts much from 
the usefulness of heifers. 

Young cows require to be liberally fed. 
It must be borne in mind that the two- 
year-old cow has not only to yield milk but 
also complete her growth. If concentrates 
are withheld at this time, on the mistaken 
notion that they are injurious to young 
cows, not only is her milk flow lessened, 
but she is hindered from reaching her most 
useful development. It may not be desir- 
‘able to crowd young heifers with heavy 
feed, but when they milk deeply there must 
be the material to supply the drain just as 
well as in mature cows. 

a slant apesinss 

Prizes for Devon Cattle—At the recent 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Devonclub, it was decided to offer 
the following prizes in connection with the 
exhibit at the Pan-American. These prizes 
are offered as 2 sort of sweepstakes by the 

*From a bulletin of the Massachusetts 
board of agriculture. 


: showing an increase, while the other 





BARN AND DAIRY 


board. Sec L. P. Sisson, Newark, O, will j 
gladly furnish further information, if de- 
sired. The prizes are as follows: For the | 
best Devon bull, any age, $40; for the best 
Devon cow, any age, 40; for the best Devon 
herd, consisting of one bull and four cows, 
over two years old, 40; for the best Devon 
herd, consisting of one bull and four heif- 
ers, under two years old, 35. 





Rack for Drawing Corn—The illustra- 
tion represents a rack for drawing green 
corn from field to silo. Low wheels on a 
common wagon gear is what we use it on, 




















A HANDY CORN 


FODDER RACK, 


It is made of two poles about 16 ft long 
with four pieces bolted across on under 
side. Let the two in center be long 
enough, say 18 in on either side, to support 
a board, 6b, on outside of poles. The 
eight dots, a, represent holes for stakes, 
which are to keep the corn from the 
wheels. Lay on one or more boards to 
walk on. In loading fill between the hind 
stakes lengthwise to top of wheels, then 
lay corn on crossways. The short boards 
on outside keep the corn from dragging 
on ground. Load with butts all one way. 
[J. A. MeP., Genesee Co, N Y. 


A Curd which sets quickly must be cut 
very fine. 

Model Dairy Cows Give More Milk—In 
every instance the Pan-American dairy 
cows showed an increase in flow of milk 
over the week ended Aug 27. The profits, 
however, vary, French Canadian, Dutch 
Belted, Ayrshires, Shorthorns and Holsteins 
five 
breeds run slightly less. Cost of feed shade 
more than during previous week. In a gen- 
eral way, however, these cows have shown 
considerable uniformity in flow of milk and 
amount of profit. 

RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 

[Week ending Sept 3, 1901.] 


Milk Amt Val25e Cost 

Breeds in lbs butter plb_ feed Profit 
French Canadian 813.7 39.76 $9.94 $3.65 $6.29 
Dutch Belted .... 886.8 37.05 9.26 4.79 4.47 
Ayrshires .......1,052.7 47.02 11.75 4.97 6.7 
JCTSCYS ...ccccoeee 950-7 51.63 12.91 5.12 7.79 
Shorthorns ......1,083.2 45.28 11.32 5.86 5.46 
Guernseys ...... 882.3 50.07 12.52 4.59 7.93 
Holsteins ........1,390.0 53.96 13.49 6.10 7.39 
Polled Jerseys ... 694.3 37.88 9.47 3.96 5.51 
Red POUS 2. cccas 972.0 44.34 11.08 4.57 6.51 
Brown Swiss ...1,043.4 44.04 11.01 5.00 6.01 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Windgalls—c. B. P. (N J) has a horse 
that swells just above the ankles. Mix 1 
oz lead acetate and 2 oz tincture of arnica 
with 1 qt of soft water. Rub a little on 
the swollen parts twice a day and put on 
a bandage while the horse is standing in 
the stable. Continue for several weeks. 





Breed—W. R. H. has a_ two-year-old 
heifer that does not come in heat. Some 
heifers are slow in coming to maturity. 
You will have to wait, as medicine is of 
little use in such cases. 


Gapes in Turkeys—L. D. C., Pa: The 
only sure remedy for gapes in turkeys or 
chicks is to remove the gap worms from 
the windpipe with a horsehair loop. 
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More Cream means More Butter 
More Butter means More Money 


Therefore every Dairyman should 
have an 


Sebarator 


as that is the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


Other reasons why he should have 
one are its 


DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, 
SAFETY, ETC. 


We furnish complete lines of Dairy 
Apparatus. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 
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VT.FARM MACHINE CO. BELLOWS FALLS VT 








NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 


Runs lighter, skims closer, cleans 
easier, and gives better satisfac- 
tion in every way than any other 
machine. Increase in cream yield 
4 equals product of an extra cow. 

» You can prove it in your 
9 own dairy by 


= 10 DAYS’ 


Use Without Cost 
Place it in competition with any other machine 
—and if not as claimed return at our eos 
No obligation to buy. Write for particulars. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 

NEWARK, N. Jd. 






















“KEYSTONE”’ < 


BUTTER PRINTING 
MACHINE, A self-guag- 
ing printer; let og and 
weigh or guage the butter 
simultaneously. Strongly 
made of yay | es 
TRADE ron parts 
wank & Vanized. Send for 


catalogue of dali- 






ry supplies. 
DAIRY MEN’S 
SUPPLY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE, 


We make mills for any klhd of er urpose—for 
grinding an nd od oe. 





lis shi 
Se cos 
catalogue of our Mili 
enedinena, French Burr and Attrition Millis, 
Corn Shellers, Elevators, Ore Crushers, Shafting, etc, 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 
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GALVANIZED WIRE—trees 


Pitty car loads of new galvanized wire, in short lengths. 
Never was used. Comes from 6 to 10 
gauge. Put up 100 lbs. to a cofland 
only one size wire to each bundle. 
Prices congo from $1.40 to $1.90 per 


100 pounds. 

Our Free Catal No. 2% for the 
asking. We handle all kinds of sup- 
plies from Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sale. 


Chicago H —— ae Co. 


West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 








Catalog Complete 


of Agricaftural Books, 





| COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lit. 





Address ORANGE JUDD 
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Disposition of Apple Cullis. 





[From Page 238.] 

They erected a cheap building 36x18 ft, two 
stories high, divided into two rooms below 
and two above; these rooms were each 18 
ft square and the only floor was 8 to 10 ft 
from the ground. It was made of slats 1% 
in wide and 1 in thick, beveled on the lower 
edge and laid so as to leave a crack % of 
an inch wide on top and % in on the under 
side. The prepared fruit from 100 bu ap- 
ples is put in each room on the floor. The 
temperature is raised to about 150 deg with 
large stoves or furnaces in the lower rooms. 
By having ventilators below and above, 
the hot air is carried up through the fruit, 
and by turning or shoveling it over once 
or twice the fruit is dried in about 24 
hours. After they were through drying 
we bought their kilns and added three more 
to them, thus making their capacity 500 
bu per day. We never had time to use 
these kilns ourselves, but we have often 
sold our culls and allowed the purchaser 
to dry them in our kilns, this enabling us 
at times to make good sales. 

A ton of coal will dry about 125 bu in 
these kilns. Three women with one paring 
machine will pare, core and trim 50 to 70 
bu per day, ready for the slicer and drier. 
Each 100 lbs of apples yields about 10 lbs 
of dried fruit and about 10 lbs of dried 
parings and cores. The price for dried 
fruit ranges from 6 to l4c per Ib, for par- 
ings and cores from 1% to 3c per Ib. 


Renewing Unprofitable Peach Orchards. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 





I have 50 very fine three-year-old Sneed 
peach trees. I desire to bud and graft with 
some other variety and would like to use 
Elberta, if possible. How should I proceed 
to transform the orchard from one variety 
to another and at the same time retain the 
trunk and root system so well established 
in the Sneed?—[{J. H. Mitchell, Rhea Co, 
Tenn. 

It is not an uncommon thing at the pres- 
ent time to reconstruct an old orchard by 
budding on unprofitable varieties. At the 
same time it is a rather delicate operation. 
Last summer while in Ga I saw a block 
of about 14,000 trees in an orchard of J. H. 
Hale, which had been transformed from 
one variety to another, and only a single 
crop lost in the operation. As soon as the 
crop of peaches is removed all the main 
branches save one should be cut back. 
The one branch should be left as a sort of 
starter, to keep the sap flowing freely. The 
ground should be fertilized and thoroughly 
cultivated, so as to push growth as rap- 
idly as possible during the summer. If 
this dehorning process is done properly new 
growth will start out in a few days, and 
a few weeks later new heads. will be prac- 
tically formed. Late in Aug and even early 
in Sept, while the bark slips easily, the 
new variety is budded in this new growth. 
Use care in selecting the branches on which 
to bud. Several buds should be inserted in 
the same limb. Place the buds so that 
the new heads will be uniform when formed. 
If all the buds take, it may be necessary 
to cut out one or two, as the top would 
be too thick. The budding is done in the 
usual way, as described in these columns 
recently. The following spring, after a 
careful examination of the live buds, the 
branches are cut off just above the new 
buds. These start quickly, and in a short 
time a new head is formed. These should 
be cut out and trimmed to suit conditions. 
As a rule, the new variety will fruit the 
following year, under ordinary conditions. 

It is not desirable to cut off the tree, 
leaving the stump and roots in the ground, 
planting a new tree near the old one, as 
shown in the illustration herewith. This 
photograph was taken in an orchard re- 
cently, where a certain variety was found 
unprofitable. The trees were originally de- 
horned, with a view to rebudding them. 
Owing to some delay in getting the budding 
done at the proper time, the wood hard- 
ened and it became practically impossible 
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BAD METHOD OF RENEWING ORCHARD. 


to do the work properly. They were there- 
fore, cut back and the young trees planted 
near by. It would have been better to have 
grubbed out the trees by the roots before 
the new variety was planted. It would 
have been still better had the new variety 
been planted between the rows. This, how- 
ever, would have made the orchard irregu- 
lar, but at the same time it would have 
been much more profitable in the long run. 

New heads are at times formed on old 
trees of the same variety by simply de- 
horning them in March or early spring, 
before the buds open, leaving only one or 
two branches as leaders. This system be- 
comes useful in orchards where the tops 
have become very high, and it is difficult 
to gather the fruit. Low headed trees, even 
in old orchards, can be produced in this 
manner. The same system can be followed 
where unprofitable varieties of plums are 
planted. The dehorning and budding 
should be done practically in the same man- 
ner. Later we will describe more fully the 
dehorning process, as practiced by leading 
fruit growers. 


——— 


The Use of Lime on Sour Land. 


Lime is applied to the soil either slacked 
or unslacked. In certain portions of the 
middle Atlantic states its use to sweeten 
the soil and act upon lIatent plant 
food is quite general, and many 
farmers have’ their own kilns, where 
they burn limestone quarried on the 
place or near by. Lime can here be 
procured cheaply, and even in remote sec- 
tions by buying in carload lots a cheap 
grade of agricultural lime it can be ob- 
tained at a much lower cost than that com- 
monly used for building purposes. The rate 
of application varies from 500 to 2000 Ibs 
per acre. Some successful farmers make 
a heavy application which lasts for a num- 
ber of years; others use a less quantity and 
apply more frequently. , 

The best results are obtained from ap- 
plying the lime in a caustic state. When 
air-slacked it loses much of its caustic 
properties, and the effect upon the soil is 
greatly lessened. A common mode of ap- 
plication is to plow and prepare the land 
for wheat or rye, then mark it off in sec- 
tions 1 rd square. In the center of each 
one of these squares place in a pile 1-160th 
part of the amount to be applied to each 





acre and cover with earth. It will then 
slack gradually and break up into a fine 
powder without losing much of its caustic 
properties. 

After the mass is thoroughly slacked it 
should be spread evenly on the square rod 
of ground. If the grain is put in with a 
grain drill the ground should be harrowed 
well before sowing the seed, but if sown 
broadcast by hand the harrowing to cover 
the seed would probably be sufficient. Tim- 
othy and redtop seed are usually sown at 
the same time and clover the following 
spring. 





American Fruit Growers Meet. 





The biennial meeting of the American 
pomological society, in session this week at 
Buffalo, N Y, brought together a large rep- 
resentation of the most distinguished hor- 
ticulturists in America. In addition to the 
address by President Watrous and the re- 
ports of various committees, papers were 
presented by Prof L. H. Bailey of N Y; 
J. H. Hale, Ct; Charles W. Garfield, Mich; 
Judge F. Wellhouse, Kan; Prof Wiliam 
B. Alwood, Va; Prof F. M. Webster, O; 
L. Woolverton, Can; Prof L. C. Corbett 
Mand Dr W. T. Swingle, U S dept of agri, 
and others. The more important papers 
and discussions will be published from 
time to time in these columns. 

The joint session with the national bee- 
keepers’ assn was addressed by Dr James® 
Fletcher, Dominion entomologist of Can;' 
Prof 8S. A. Beach, N Y; H. W. Collingwood, 
N J; R. M. Kellogg, Mich; Prof John Craig, 
Cornell univ, and others. The list of new 
officers and a general report will be pub- 
lished next week. 

The president of the assn, C. L. Watrous of 
Iowa, has for many years taken a leading 
part in the development and extension of our 
great horticultural interests. He was elected 

resident in ’97 and re-elected in ’99. He has 
abored zealously in the organization to de- 
velop horticulture in general, and has given 
much time to all new fruits suited to the cli- 


matic conditions of the northwest. He was 
born in Cortland Co, N Y, in ’37, and at 17 he 





PRESIDENT C. L. WATROUS. 


began teaching, in which profession he en- 
gaged until ’61. He is a graduate of the univ 
of Mich. In ’61 he raised a company and 
served as captain in the 76th N Y infantry, he 
Was severely wounded and was mustered out 
of service in Jan, ’63, and he was graduated 
from the law school of Mich univ in ’65, ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year, settling in 
Winchester, Va. Broken in health as a result 
of his wounds, he was obliged to abandon his 
professional work and seek outdoor occupation 
four years later. In ’69 he settled in Des 
Moines, Ia, and has been one of the most 
expert and best-posted fruit growers and nur- 
serymen in the west. Locally, he has been 
director and president of the state thort soc 
and served as a member of his state legisla- 
ture two sessions. In ’86 he was elected pres- 
ident of the American nurserymen’s assn and 
was honored with a second nomination the 
following year. 





The Importance of Warm Houses. 


Practical poultry keepers have long 
known the necessity and value of keeping 
hens in warm houses in order to get the 
best results in winter egg production. It 
has been left for the W Va exper sta to 
determine just how much difference there 
would be in egg production between similar 
flocks kept in warm and cold houses. Two 
houses, built exactly alike and situated side 


by side, were selected for the experiment, 
in each of which were placed 12  pullets. 
One house had previously been sheathed 
on the inside and covered with paper to 


make it perfectly tight. Both were boarded 
with matched siding and shingle roofs. 
The fowls were fed alike in each case. 
The morning mash consisted of corn meal, 
ground middlings and ground oats, and at 
night whole grain was scattered in the 
itter. They also had fresh water, grit and 








TAYLOR, SECRETARY. 


PROF WM. A. 


Prof William A. Taylor, secretary of the 
American pomological society, is a native of 
Washtenaw Co, Mich. His boyhood was 
chiefly spent upon a fruit farm and nursery 
in Aliegan Co; in the heart of the famous 
Mich fruit belt. He was graduated from the 
Mich agri college in ’88, having devoted spe- 
cial attention to horticulture under Prof L. H. 
Bailey, then professor of horticulture in that 
institution. After graduation he managed the 
home fruit farm and nursery until ’91, when 
he was appointed assistant pomologist in the 
U §S dept of agriculture. This position he oc- 
cupied until July 1, ’01, when he was made 
pomologist in charge of field investigations in 
the newly organized bureau of plant indus- 
try. With Col G. B. Brackett, pomologist, he 
had charge of the preparation and installa- 
tion of the American horticultural exhibit at 
the Paris exposition in ’00. He has been sec- 
retary of the American pomological society 
since ’97, and the organization has grown in 
rominence and usefulness since his election. 
e is theroughly familiar with American con- 
ditions and is well fitted for the broader fields 
of investigation to which he has been recent- 
ly promoted. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 


tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Never Without Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
33 W 14th St, & 216 St Anns Ave, New 
York City. Dr B. J. Kendall Co, Enosburgh 
Falls, Vt. Gents: Kindly send me one of 
your books on the Diseases of the Horse. 
I have been a user of your famous Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure for 10 years and am 
never without it in my stable. I consider 
it without any exception one of the great- 
est benefits for man or beast ever invented. 
My wife uses it for external use for the 
children and says there is nothing like it 
for sores, aches or pains. As for myself 
the fact that I have used it in my stable 
for the last 10 years is proof of what I 
think of it. Yours respectfully, Arthur 
Graves. 


APIARY--POULTRY 





bone and granulated bone. The experiment 


started Nov 24 and continued for five 
months. The following table shows the 
humber of eggs laid during each period of 
30 days: 
RESULTS FROM COLD AND WARM HOUSES, 

i -Sy 4 6--P’tl 
Warm house ....... 87 130 138 120 154 629 
Cold house ... .-09 106 103 124 114 486 


The experiment clearly indicates that it 
is important to build warm and substantial 
houses for winter egg production. 





Keeping Bees Indoors. 
LILLIAN M, CLARK, PENNSYLVANIA. 





For many years my father has kept a few 
swarms of bees, and we find it exceedingly 
profitable, even when we secure only honey 
enough for our own use. Keeping bees in- 
doors is the favorite method in this vicinity. 
The winters are so cold that unless great 
care is taken to protect the hives from the 
cold winds the bees are apt to suffer and 
perhaps die. Father has always made over- 
hives for each swarm, filling in between 
the spaces with buckwheat chaff, then in the 
spring removed the over-hives and cleared 
away the chaff. But this is a good deal of 
trouble, and many do not take so much 
pains, and beekeepers now are planning bee 
rooms inside some handy building, where 
they can keep them the year round. Dr &. 


Cc, Johnson was the first in this 
vicinity _to try the indoor’ method. 
He had a small room ~built in a 


kitchen chamber and in the outside wall an 
opening was cut large enough for the bees 
to goin and out. When the room was ready 
a young, healthy swarm, in a sound, clean 
hive, was placed in the room, with the front 
of the hive next the opening in the wall. 
One young man has done off a bee room in 
one of the chambers of an old house, where 
he expects to keep eight swarms. Another 
man, who had erected a large hen house, 
built a small bee room in the attic of that, 
putting in two swarms last fall. 


Water for Ducks—Some people think 
ducks can’t be raised without water to 


swim in, but they can and very nicely too. 
I raised 140 last year and they had only 
water to drink. I gave them six pails 
a day—two at morning, noon and night. 
{Mrs Mark Thompson, Chittenden Co, Vt. 





Bright Yellow Beeswax can be obtained 
by keeping the wax at a high temperature 
for some time after melting to allow the 
impurities to settle. Some old combs will 
make nothing but dark wax. The very 
light color is obtained by boiling it with 
sulphuric acid. 





Unprofitable Season—Last year was un- 
profitable to Canadian beekeepers. While 
a few localities produced an average yieid 
of honey, whole counties were a total fail- 
ure. But honey has advanced in price and 
with a cleared market there should be a 
good profit another year if any surplus 
honey is made. 





Dried Meats or Scraps do not and can- 
not be expected to produce as good results 
as fresh meat or ground green bone, for the 
simple reason that the very ingredients 
most needed by the fowl are evaporated in 
the drying process. In feeding green bone 
and beef scraps my allowance to each hen 
is 5 oz per week. This is the best egg food 
I have had any experience with.—[R. L. 


About $1800 Worth of honey was ob- 
tained last year by C. W. Post of Ont by 
moving his bees. The clover dried up at 
home so he moved them away on the cars 
to other sections where there were plenty 
of flowers to work on. 


The Best System for Feeding I think is 
to feed twice a day. In the morning give 
a mash of ground corn, wheat or oats 
mixed thoroughly with hot milk or water 
and fed as warm as the fowls can eat it 
as soon as they get off the roost. At night 
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give all the whole grain they can eat an 
hour or two before they go to roost. When 
fed early it will give them time to pick up 
gravel and small pieces of stone, which a 
chicken must have to aid in digesting whole 
grain.—[S. H. Miller, Baltimore Co, Md. 








Where to Keep Honey—Very vew people 
know how to keep honey. The average 
housewife will generally put it in the cellar 
or into the refrigerator for safe keeping— 
about the two worst places possible. Honey 
is kept very different from fruit. It is thor- 
oughly ripe when taken from the hive and 
will, therefore, not ferment unless placed 
in a cool, moist place. We learn from the 
bees that it should be kept dry and warm, 
as they keep it. In the kitchen cupboard 
is a good place for it, or any room where 
salt will keep perfectly dry. Even a tem- 
perature of 100 deg is not too hot for honey. 
{F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 


Feeding Laying Fowls—The old fowls 
are fed whole grain upon straw which lies 3 
or 4 in deep around the hen house and 
yard. I give them the last feed about 4 
p mand use more screenings and fine grains 
than corn. When the weather is wet and 
cold, I feed them soft feed and under cov- 
er. Scraps or cracklings are fed about 
twice a week and_potato parings cooked, 
to which is added a little cayenne pepper. 
[Mrs L. C. Amsden, Jasper Co, Mo. 


Fattening Cockerels—Separate them 
early from the pullets and give them the 
range of a large yard and clean, airy quar- 
ters. Ground barley or oats, with one-third 
corn meal mixed up with skimmilk makes 
a splendid growing and fattening food. Two 
weeks before killing pen them up and feed 
on corn and corn meal. Give pure fresh 
water and keep before them a box of sharp 
grit. 





Black Belgian Hares—A strain of this 
color has been successfully bred by the RI 
exper sta, and by careful selection and ap- 
propriate matings the color has become 
fixed. The solid, glossy black hares are 
somewhat larger than the standard color 
Belgians, which will not detract from their 
table or market qualities. 

Italians are much less liable to attacks 
of the new disease, black brood, than black 
bees or hybrids. This may be because the 
blacks are more inclined to rob, and in 
entering other hives get the germs of dis- 
ease, which they carry home. 


ON is often enou IN ALIFE Il Ml E 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind. The 












HANDY 
WACON 


~ that long under ordinary conditions, First the life 


ELEGTRI 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. is one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel Wheels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2 to 60 in, It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
1oe8 can’t rot, swell or no out. Angle 1 hounds. 
THOUSANDS NOW Fld DAILY ; 


Don’t buy a aa until you get our free book, **Farm Sa ” 
ELEOTR HEEL &o.. Box 86, Quiney, His. . 


A FULL EGG BASKET 


results if hens are fed raw cut bone—the 
greatest of egg producers. 
5 1902 
Mann’s Bone Cutter soca 


cutsall bones, including meat and gristle 
easier and faster than any other or don’t 
keep it. Open neep er. ee Ave TRIAL 

feed. Wastes nothing. eh, BA st TRIAL. 


No money in advance. 


F. W. MANN CO.. Box 10. “MILFORD, MASS. 








WHERB 

Largest Nursery. © FAIL, 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 








at Wholesale prices. Apple, Plum and Pear 
88.00 per 100. All kinds of stock CHEAP. 


Reliance Nursery, Box A. Geneva, N. = 
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Generally Satisfactory Hay Crop. 
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In spite of a very heavy drouth loss in 
several of the leading hay states of the 
west, the aggregate crop this year is but 
little smaller than that of last year, and 
the rate of yield per acre is fully as high. 
In most of the eastern and in the Ohio 
valley states the rate of yield is decidedly 
above the result last year, in fact is above 
the average for a series of years, and this 
excess offsets the loss in the states of the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys. 

The serious hay shortage is in Ill, Mo 
and Kan, where the full effect of the drouth 
was felt early enough in the season to 
greatly damage the grass crop. In a less 
degree the crop was shortened in Neb and 
Ia, but in these states the dry weather gen- 
erally was experienced just at the time the 
crop was ready to cut, resulting in an ex- 
ceptionally favorable season for harvesting, 
and the improvement in the quality result- 
ing from this favorable haying weather 
was sufficient to more than offset any crop 
loss. In the Ohio valley the yield is little 
different from the normal, the greatest 
complaint where any.is heard being that 
the old meadows are showing signs of kill- 
ing out on account of winter experiences 
during the past three years. 

East of the Alleghanies the hay crop is 
almost uniformly a large one, although the 
season for securing it was not so favorable 
as that experienced in the west, and on this 
account the quality of the crop is not quite 
so satisfactory. 

The unprecedented drovth in the great 
ceiliuadi Valicys July has led to a 
decided misapprehension regarding the hay 
crop. The impression that the crop is a 
very short one is far from well founded. 
The drouth worked the greatest injury to 


“SQrie 
wring 


the pastures, but as a rule the hay crop 
was out of the way before the condition 
became serious. Dry conditions again ex- 


ist over a considerable portion of the west, 
extending into Sept, and pastures are still 
in bad shape, stock being fed in many lo- 
calities. This pasturage situation is lead- 
ing to an abnormally heavy early consump- 
tion of hay or other forage, a situation 
which will count heavily against the crop. 
On the other hand it is evident that in 
every section of the country an unusual 
percentage of the corn crop will be cut up 
and the fodder carefully saved. This sav- 
ing will be general this year, and the 
amount of forage thus added to the usual 
supply will more than offset the early feed- 
ing, with the result that the country will 
not suffer from any forage shortness. 
The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage, yield per acre and crop of 
hay this year, by staites: 
HAY CROP OF 1901 BY STATES. 
[Last three figures (000) omitted.] 
Yield - —Tons— 











Acres pa,tons I90l 1900 1899. 
New England. 3,370 1.40 4,718 3,666 4,039 
New York..... 4,405 1.30 5,726 4,050 5,814 
Pennsylvania. 2,585 1.25 3,230 3,029 3,917 
rape 303 1.15 348 543 489 
Arkansas ..... 114 88 100 228 237 
Tennessee .... 240 1.33 319 343 346 
West Virginia 378 1.40 529 649 533 
Kentucky .... 263 1.30 342 420 416 
Perr 1,397 1.43 1,998 1,757 2,010 
Michigan ..... 1,174 1.26 1,479 1,556 1,544 
Indiana ....... 1,260 1.31 1,651 1,764 1,856 
Illinois ........ 1,656 .88 1,457 2,165 2,470 
Wisconsin .....1,249 1.25 1,561 1,377 2,030 
Minnesota .... 1,622 1.34 2,173 1,577 2 
_ eae 4,561 1.26 5,747 5,989 6,960 
Missouri ...... 1,875 71 1,331 2,505 2,928 
Kansas ....... 3,649 -15 2,737 4,877 5,187 
Nebraska .... 2,106 1.13 2,380 2,744 2,593 
North Dakota 441 1.70 750 351 643 
South Dakota 2 311 1.01 2,334 2,064 2,977 
California .... 2,248 1.68 3,777 3,000 3,262 
QPOBOM ..ccc00e = 1.52 871 1,013 1,034 
Washington .. 322 2.24 721 608 52. 
MME wecessacs 3,918 1.20 4,702 4,801 5,272 
OE. onncdan 42,020 1.21 50,981 62,006 59,417 


GOOD NEW HAY MEETS READY RECEPTION. 

The hay market as a whole is ina 
healthy, normal position. Stocks of old 
in distributing centers are well reduced, 
and new hay is beginning to move in ear- 
nest. City prices average slightly higher 
than at theopening of the season a year ago, 
especially in the west, where the shortage 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


is most keenly felt. -Good timothy and 
prairie are selling readily upon arrival at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St Louis, ete. In 
eastern markets prices cover a wide range, 
owing to variable quality; medium and low 
grades plentiful and dull. 

WHOLESALE PRICE OF TIMOTHY PER TON. 


1901 1900 
New York ..-$16.00@18.50 $15.00@18.50 
Boston ............-. 11.00@18.00 12.00@18.00 
Philadelphia ....... 12.50@16.50  12.50@15.50 
Baltimore - 14.50@17.00 13.50@16.00 
Pittsburg 8.00@14.75 13.00@14.50 
Jersey City - 13.50@18.00  15.00@18.00 
> | "gee es 10.00@14.00 7.00@12.00 
Cincinnati .. owe 9.00@13.50 11.00@13.50 
Kansas City ........ 8.00@12.50 5.00@10.00 
New Orleans - 13.50@18.00 16.00@18.00 





Potatoes Developing Irregularly. 





Another week has brought indifferent de- 
velopment in potato sections where damage 
was long ago established. The weather has 
been fairly favorable, but the crop will cer- 
tainly prove irregular, with positive short- 
ages in important sections of the north- 
west; relatively better in the middle and 
eastern states. One of the largest potato 
growers and dealers in central Ia reports 
that the crop is a failure there on account 
of dry weather. 

Continued drouth in Wis has proved dis- 
appointing to growers but some relief 
would follow a g°nerous rainfall. A corre- 
spondent in Clinton Co, Mich, writes plenty 
of rain now and late potatoes appear good. 
In N Y, some reports of blight but this 
damage not general, crop uneven. In 
northern Me potatoes developing nicely, in 
other N E sections relatively less promis- 
ing. Some complaint of potatoes rotting in 
Pa, but in a general way late varieties show 
improvement. Next week further details 
will be printed bearing upon the shortage. 
This will constitute our regular Sept re- 
port, postponed for lack of space in this 
issue. Tt will show falling off in condition 





for the whole country of several points 
compared with our Aug report; including 
such figures as Ia, 34; Me, 20; Kan, 27; Wis, 
42; Mich, 63; N Y, 80; Pa, 82, ete. The 


situation is much more unsatisfactory in 
the west than in the middle and eastern 
states. 

te _— 


Commercial Agriculture. 


Proposed New German Tariff. 





This. measure, recently mentioned in oun 
columns, has been under discussion and 
preparation for two years, and is prepared 
with a view of making a general and heavy 
advance in duties on agricultural products. 
The duties on foodstuffs show an advance 
of 50 to 300%. The new law will not take 
effect before Jan 1, ’04, and during the in- 
terim it is possible that some concessions 
may he granted through reciprocity with 
other nations. But the dominant agrarian 
party in Germany has forced the govt to 
place such restrictions on it as shall insure 
the agricultural class against possible 
heavy imports of foodstuffs into Germany 
during the next two years. 

Wheat is to be advanced from $1.19 per 
100 kilos (32.4c per bu) to 1.54 (42c per bu). 
Oats from the equivalent of 13.8c per bu 


to 20.6c. Corn from 11.9c to 23.8c. Hops 
from $2.16 per 100 Ibs to $4.32. Dried ap- 
ples from 43.2c per 100 Ibs to 86.4c. Pork, 


butter and cheese from $2.16 per 100 lbs ta 
$3.24. Under special treaties with certain 
favored nations, concessions for some years 
past have been granted exports from cer- 
tain countries. So our clearances have 
paid less than the figures first named here. 
The new rates are relatively higher for 
food products than for machinery and oth- 
er manufactured goods. Under the new 
tariff, raw cotton, potatoes and fresh fruits 
remain free of duty, but some annoying 
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restrictions envelop the last named. The 
Acreage and Produtt, 1900. 
Acreage Eusheis. 
83,820,872 2,105,102,516 
42,495,385 $22,229,505 
27,364,795 809,125,989 
11591 ,362 23,995,927 
2,894,282 58,925,833 
637.930 91 566,966 
2,611,054 210,926,897 
Toe 
39,132,890 $0,110,906 
Beles Kgimated 
25,521,000 10,000,000 








PROPORTION OF LAND AREA IN UNITED STATES UNDER FIELD CROPS 


The relatiye area of our staple crops is portrayed, as above, by Edward Atkin- 
son, the well-known economist, before this week’s meeting in Glasgow of the British 


assn for the advancement of science. 


He intimates that 12% (or 353,255 sq miles) of 
the total area of the U S, omitting Alaska, is given over to the crops indicated. 
naturally leads, followed by wheat, hay and cotton in the order named. 
attention given rye, buckwheat, etc, is clearly indicated. 


Corn 
The small 
In his address on food and 


land tenure, Mr Atkinson believes that the limit in the production of wheat in the 
U S§ is price, not land, and that we can continue indefinitely to raise a large annual 
surplus; that cotton is also a permanent surplus crop for American farmers. ‘‘Within 
about 15 years the population of the U § will approximate 100,000,000 people, and the 
absolute free trade enjoyed among the states will have been extended to its foreign 


commerce. 


In about the same period, while the people of the U S will remain the 
largest consumers of wool in the world, we shall also be the largest exporters.” 


























advanced rates and the assurance of high 
prices on all foodstuffs in Germany is 
arousing the greatest opposition from the 
industrial classes there. 





Swine Awards at Buffalo. 





The exhibit of swine at Pan-American, 
aumbering about 600 animals, is not as 
large as was seen at Chicago, yet in point 
of individual quality there possibly has 
mever been brought together in America 
a better show. The judging of swine oc- 
curred on Aug 28 and 29, the jury Prof G. 


E. Day, Guelph, Ont, Capt G. B. Hood, 
Guelph, Ont, Thomas Teasdell, Concord, 
Ont, W. A. Alexander, Scipioville, NY, 


Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. Below is 
given a summary of.the awards in the dif- 
ferent classes: 

In Berkshire class the Biltmore farms of 
IN C won four first prizes and three sec- 
onds T. A. Cox of Brantford, Ont, won 
four firsts and three seconds; Homer Bros 
of Greenville, Pa, one first and two sec- 
onds. The sweepstakes went to Biltmore 
farms. 

In Poland-China, J. J. Snyder of Paris, 
Ont, won 7 first prizes and 2 seconds; Wise- 
ley & Wiseley, Oakwood, O, one first and 
six seconds. 

In Chester White, 


P. & J. J. Hardin, 


Lima, O, won four firsts and four sec- 
onds; Joseph Hilton, W Chester, Pa, 
three first. 


In Large Yorkshire, the competition was 
one of the best, and D. C. Flatt & Son, 
Millgrove, Ont, won five firsts and two 
second prizes; F. B. Stewart of Espyville, 
Pa, won one second prize. Sweepstakes for 
boar was won by D. C. Flatt & Son. 

in Tamworch class John C. Nicol, Hub- 
rey, Ont, won seven first and four second 
prizes, and R. Reid & Co, Hintonburg, Ont, 
one first prize and four second prizes. 


SE 


The Practical Side of Horse Breeding. 





One of the successful horse breeders of 
Kan is T. H. Terry. In an address before 
a meeting of the state agri bd he gave 
some valuable hints to farmers who con- 
template raising horses for market. In 
the first place find out what the market 
wants. It does not pay to raise animals 
that are not in demand. Select the type 
that is most popular and breed to it. Suc- 
cess will depend upon careful work and 
persistence. 

Select the best mares that can be ob- 
tained and procure the very best sires. 
Good breeding stock can now be secured 
in this country. It is not necessary to go 
to the old world for stallions. To illus- 
trate the value of a good sire, Mr Terry 
called attention to the fact that in his 
neighborhood a celebrated sire has been 
kept for eight years. In spite of this fact 
none of his produce can be found there 
to-day. His colts were in such demand 
that they were bought up at good prices 
and shipped to other parts of the country 
to be used as breeders. A mare should 
be given the very best of care. Besides 
good feed it is desirable to give her steady, 
easy work. 

As long as green feed is available see that 
she gets a liberal rat’on of this. When 
this cannot be had, feed some bran, as it 
is a partial substitute for succulent feed. 
‘Avoid the use of too much grain. Six 
weeks before foaling, watch her closely 
and see that she is in the best of health. 
‘Any tendency to become constipated must 
be corrected by a change of feed. Put her 
in a secure place as foaling time ap- 
proaches and give her more and more at- 
tention. When the colt arrives, watch 
carefully until all danger is passed and 
give the mare complete rest for eight or 
10 days. At the end of this time she can be 
put to light work. Feed lightly at first, 
then gradually increase the ration until she 
gets all she can consume readily. 

When putting the mare to work it ismuch 
better to keep the colt at home. In no case 
allow it to run with the mother. Many a 








FIELD AND FARM 


colt’s feet have been injured by being al- 
lowed to run at large while the mother 
was at work. The matter of weaning the 
colt must be left to the judgment of the 
owner. When it is taken away from the 
dam, see that it gets plenty of soft feed 
and exercise. Keep it in growing condition 
throughout the winter, providing the nec- 
essary shelter and an abundance of whole- 
some feed, consisting of oats, bran, a little 
corn and good hay. Do not neglect the 
colt at any stage of its growth, for upon 


* good care and development do profitable 


animals depend. 





Remedy for Celery Rust 


I have about 20,000 celery plants and 
some of them are attacked by rust. Is 
there any remedy for it? I would like to 
hear from you before it is too late.—[J. R. 
Brooks, Orange Co, N Y. 

Celery growers throughout the country 
have been bothered the past few years with 
a disease known as rust or blight. A series 
of experiments made by Dr C. O. Townsend. 
now of the U S department of agriculture, 
demonstrated that this disease can be kept 
in check by thoroughly spraying the plants 
during the season with ammoniacal car- 
bonate of copper solution. This is made by 
placing 1 oz copper carbonate’ in just 
enough ammonia water to dissolve it and 
then dilute it to 9 gallons with ordinary 
well water. Take about % pint of ammonia 
water and dilute with 2 quarts of water 
and add 1 oz of copper carbonate. When 
thoroughly dissolved dilute to 9 gallons and 
spray the plants thoroughly. 

Any ordinary spray pump can be used 
for this purpose. To secure the best results 
the plants should be sprayed at least once 
a week or oftener if rain follows shortly 
after the application is made. The develop- 
ment of the rust can be retarded even 
though spraying is begun after it has made 
its appearance. The leaves which have been 
att: cked will die in spite of the treatment, 
but the other growth which is covered with 
the solution will resist the attack of the 
fungous spores and thus keep green. Dr 
Townsend tried other, experiments with 
bordeaux mixture and combined the car- 
bonate solution with the bordeaux, but 
reached the conclusion that the ammoniacal 
solution was far superior in preventing the 
development of the rust. He also _ tried 
shading the plants, but the results were not 
sufficient to warrant the recommendation 
of this method. If the spraying is properly 
and frequently done the results will be sat- 
isfactory. 





Tobacco Worm—H. B. B., Pa: The to- 
bacco worm is the growing of a large moth, 
known as Phlegethontius carolina. It is 
commonly seen flying about tobacco fields 
at dusk. It flies very rapidly and is some- 
times known as the humming-bird moth. 





Second Crop Clover—I have a field of 


clover on wheat land cut this year, knee- 
high and in blossom. Would it be detri- 
mental to the crop to allow it to remain on 
the ground or would the seed mature and 
smother out other plants later? It will cut 
about one ton per acre at present and I 
am anxious to know what would be best 
to do.—[John H. Wescott, Wayne Co, N Y. 













































1st—Did you ever use ° go Stock 

‘00d’? for Horses, Gotta Sheep, Hogs, 
Lambs or Pigs 2nd—How many head 
0 you own? -h --. this paper. 

We have a Paid In Capital hag 000.00, and refer 
to the editor of this pa as to Book or 
“INTERNA TIONAG stock FOOD.” Endorsed by 

over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 


Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. As 





8 avine Ringbones, Spll Cc 
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Works thousands of cures annually. Endorsed 
best breeders and horsemen pat par Price, 
for $5. As a liniment for fami) 7s use it has no equal. 
Ask ¥ ok, erugeis i, a ‘—— ‘s Spavin Cute also 


»” the k free 
OR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY. ENOSBURO F FALLS. VT. 














Dana’ ssi. EAR LABELS 


stamped with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
mariepe, Sample free. Agents Wanted. 

DANA, 88 Main St. Weat Lebanon, N. H. 








WROUGHT IRON PIPE. 


Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; tor Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 4 


to 12inch diameter. Our ice per foot on —- 


ri 
Sc; on linch $c. Write for free catalogue 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 









Buy “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,’’ BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE For Houses, 
Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers profits. 
in use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyr, N. Y. 





-Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
affects the vocal organs, disturbs. the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 





HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Chillicothe Normal School, 
Chillicothe Commercial College, 
Chillicothe Shorthand College, 
GREAT Chillicothe Telegraphy College, 

Chillicothe Pen-Art College, 
SCHOOLS Chillicothe Schoo! of Oratory, 

Chillicothe Musical Conservat’y 

Present enrollment 727, $130 Pago for 48 weeks’ 

board, tuition, room-rent and use of text-books- 
For free illustrated catalogue address 


ALLEN MOORE, Pres., Box 5, Chillicothe, Mo, 
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TELECGCRAPHY 


Taught thezonsinly A ~~ i Positions secured. 
ow. Ca e free. 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Cataloo- 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 
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The Farmers’ True Friend. 

This is a fitting time to tell how real a 
friend to the farmer President McKinley 
has been. 

In November, 1898, Mr Root, secretary of 
war. in his annual report to the president, 
advised free trade with Porto Rico. Too 
weighed down with official cares to give 
the matter due consideration, President 
McKinley’s message to congress, Dec 6, 
1898, recommended free trade with Porto 
Rico as “our plain duty.” Senator For- 
aker at once introduced his famous bill for 
free trade with Porto Rico. It met with 
instant approval in both parties and from 
the daily press. President, cabinet, sen- 
ate house, press and country apparently 
were a unit for free trade with Porto Rico. 

But all this was done hastily, almost 
within a fortnight. No adequate considera- 
tion had been given the subject. States- 
men and editors alike: expressed no con- 
ception of all that such a policy might in- 
volve. The scheme to railroad the thing 
through congress almost without debate 
seemed about to succeed. Yet not a voice 
was raised in protest. 

Then it was that 
turist pointed out the 
the economic issues of 
that were certain to grow 
ish war. Prior to that event the United 
States had imported manufactures from 
Eng!and and Europe, and had exported 
farm products in payment. For a century 


American Agricul- 
transformation in 
the United States 
out of the Span- 


domestic manufactures had been fostered 
by “protection” until, after the war of 1898, 
our factories had reached a degree of pro- 
ductive power that placed them in a pnosi- 
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tion to command the world, and to under- 
sell the foreigner in his own market. 
Meanwhile the farmer had sold his sur- 
plus in a free trade market, yet had cheer- 
fully supported ‘‘protection” in the belief 
that it would develop a profitable home 
market for produce of vastly greater im- 
portance. But of late imports of agricul- 
tural products had increased, especially of 
sugar and tobacco. Europe had fostered 
the sugar beet, while yellow labor had been 
applied to sugar cane in the tropics. While 


our exports of manufactures were begin- 
ning to attract attention, the increasing 


import of farm products was unnoticed. 

Now this condition was absolutely cer- 
tain to be magnified after the war. To 
grant free trade to Porto Rico was to set 
up a precedent that would soon be insisted 
upon by Cuba, Jamaica and by all the West 
Indies, as well as by the Philippines and 
the East Indies, under the ‘“‘most favored 
nation” clause in our treaties. Tropical 
free trade meant death to the great do- 
mestic industry of producing our own 
sugar—an industry that promises to put 
into the pockets of American farmers and 
laborers, for a new crop (sugar beets) and 
a new occupation, much of the $100,000,000 
previously paid out each year for imported 
raw sugar—the latter refined at great profit 
by the sugar trust. Tropical free trade 
meant to transfer cigar manufacture from: 
the United States to the tropics. It spelled 
ruin for domestic growers of early fruits 
and vegetables, rice, nuts, etc, and absolute 
destruction to the domestic cigar leaf crop. 

Free trade with the tropics involved 
an entirely new proposition. It meant 
death to our American farmers’ most prof- 
itable and promising specialties. After 
supporting “protection” for a century, the 
farmer was now to be sacrificed just when 
he needed a little protection himself. Af- 
ter furnishing his sons and his money to 
set Cuba free, the American farmer was 
now to give Cuba the best of that home 
market he had done so much to develop! 
Meanwhile, the manufacturer who had be- 
come independent through the farmers’ 
support of protection, was to have the 
wider outside market he craved, while the 
farmer was to be subjected to the rankest 
competition known in the history of agri- 
culture! 

Any step locking toward such a policy 
was intolerable. So American Agricul- 
turist promptly organized The League of 
Domestic Producers of sugar, tobacco, 
fruits, vegetables, semi-tropic fruits, rice, 
nuts, wool, ete. Within 60 days this or- 
ganization and its affiliated bodies repre- 
sented a membership of nearly 3,000,000 
legal voters throughout the United States. 
Its memorial to congress presented the 
crisis in agriculture in the true light. 

Then it was that President McKinley 
realized that Porto Rico was but an inci- 
dent in an entirely new economic policy. 
Congress was quick to realize the same 
truth. The necessity was also realized of 
a test case that should enable the United 
States supreme court to define the powers 
of the federal government over its newly 
acquired dependencies. The daily press, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions, vehe- 
mently opposed the change of front, but 
the bill for free trade with Porto Rico was 
completely changed over into the law for a 
15% tariff that has since been sustained by 
the supreme court. 

The momentous service William McK in- 
ley thus performed for American agricul- 
ture and labor will be more and more appre- 
ciated As time goes on. A precedent has 
been established that stands as a bulwark 
against the selfish schemers and trusts 
that are now so vociferously shouting for 
free trade with Cuba. That would mean 
free trade with all the tropics—a region 
whose lahor is as cheap as its fertility is 
unlimited. 

And while the president’s address at Buf- 
falo—the day before the tragic crime, whose 
outcome ig awaited with bated breath by 
the whole world—favored reciprocity, there 
not a word in it to indieste that Wil- 


was 








ham McKinley favored “going back on the 


farmer.” On the contrary, his suggestion 
is that, where the tariff has been out- 
grown, it be reduced in return for recipro- 
cal concessions by other countries. But 
where protection is still needed, as it is by 
the American farmer against trust-con- 
trolled yellow labor, working the produc- 
tive climate and fertile soil of the tropics, 
there it shall remain until the domestic 
agricultural industries referred to have 
been equally as well established, and quite 
as profitable as those branches of manu- 
facturing that are now able to “go it 
alone.”’ 


Certainly Mr McKinley has earned the 
right to be recognized as the farmers’ 
friend. And under the present. circum- 


stances no one will accuse American Agri- 
culturist of partisanship in proclaiming him 
such. May he be speedily restored to full 
health, with all the physical vigor and 
moral courage required to pilot the ship 
of state safely through the next three 
years. 
Re 

The evidence is multiplying against the 
abuse of our agricultural fairs by the in- 
troduction of illegal and demoralizing fea- 
tures. It is a good omen to note that the 
public press generally condemns such fea- 
tures. They have been admitted by the 
managers, not in response to a public de- 
mand, but because they pay a good privi- 
lege fee and are less trouble than to get 
good, moral attractions. Wherever liquor 
is sold, disgusting exhibitions allowed to 
vaunt their “attractions” in the face of 
visitors, or games of chance permitted, the 
voice of public condemnation should be 
heard in no uncertain terms. One of two 
things must be done; either these fairs 
must be made clean or all state aid should 
be withheld and they should be prevented 
from holding any exhibition whatever. Bet- 
ter have no fairs than fairs that breed vice 
and corruption. 

Se 

Onion growers in parts of the northwest 
and other sections of the country have had 
their crops seriously injured by the onion 
maggot. This creature, which is the young 
of a small fly, is an important factor from 
the economic standpoint, and should be con- 
sidered by the experiment station officers in 
the sections where it has been most de- 
structive. Very little is known regarding 
it so far as a practical remedy is concerned. 
If something effective is not discovered in 
the immediate future, some of the largest 
onion growers are apprehensive that they 
will be obliged to discontinue the cultiva- 
tion of this important crop. American Agri- 
culturist would be glad to publish letters 
from persons who have had  0»practical 
experience with this pest, 

Too few experiment station workers and 
government officials who have publications 
to prepare realize the value of time to the 
busy farmer and others who are expected 
to read the bulletins and reports. They tell 
their story in a leisurely, exhaustive sort 
of way, and one must needs read from the 
beginning to the end to find out what has 
been done. A brief summary would give 
the results, which is all the majority of 
readers care for; those who wish to know 
the details can read further. Much printed 
matter is wasted because there is no quick 
way to digest it. Newspapers tell the story 
in headlines. Let our scientific workers 
popularize their works in a similar man- 
ner. 


Many farmers believe they can get a fly- 
proof wheat. While it is true some varie- 
ties resist the attacks of the fly better than 
others, we doubt if a strictly fly-proof 
wheat will ever be found. The freedom of 
wheat from Hessian fly depends more upon 
the farmer himself than upon the variety 
he plants. If the land is properly pre- 
pared, fertilized and seeded at the right 
time, the fly will cut little. figure. A time- 
ly article by Prof Clinton, to appear in 
American Agriculturist next week, about 
wheat. should be read by every farmer. 














New York’s Splendid Fair. 


Under able management the New York 
state fair in session this week at Syracuse 
has proved one of the most successful held 
since the founding of the institution. In 
addition to the many new buildings which 
have been erected and completed through- 
out, the floral features formed a very strik- 
ing part of the exhibition. The brilliant de- 
signs facing the main entrance, which have 
been arranged under the direction of Su- 
perintencent Smith, add much to the beau- 
ty and attractiveness of the grounds. The 
racing schedule was arranged with great 
eare and the special features have not been 
surpassed at any previous fair. The show 
ring was considerably enlarged and the 
many entries and exhibits included inter- 
esting high-class animals and turnouts. The 
entries of farm products exceed the greatest 
number ever before received and cover a 
very wide rang of field crops, vegetables, 
fruits, dairy and floral products. The farm 
machinery display was highly instructive. 

The special prizes offered by state fair 
commission of the agricultural societies re- 
sulted in a very creditable showing. The 
horticultural society also had a fine display 
and the exhibit-has not been. previously sur- 
passed. The stock parade on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings was a very inter- 
esting feature and attracted considerable 
attention. Much attention had been given 
to the decoration of the fair grounds and 
to the various buildings all of which added 
much to the surroundings and various dis- 
plays. The presence of prominent men in 
both state and national affairs brought 
many people to swell the numbers. The gen- 
eral exhibit of live stock was very fine and 
the entries exceeded the greatest anticipa- 
tion of the commissioners. At the very 
last it was found necessary to provide ad- 
ditional room outside the already commo- 
dious buildings provided for that purpose. 
The exhibit of the junior naturalists’ club 
of Cornell university showed the character 
of the work being done by this organization 
and was one of the greatest attractions at 
the fair. Over $100,000 were awarded in 
prizes, in addition to the special offers made 
by the breeders and various agricultural 
associations. A detailed account of the fair 
will be printed in these columns next week. 


Discuss Work of Weather Bureau. 


The convention of weather bureau ob- 
servers, held at the close of Aug in Mil- 
waukee, brought out the largest attendance 
in the history of the organization. Not only 
were Chief Moore and his principal staff 
of the Washington central office there, but 
the forecasters and crop report directors 
of all sections of the country to the number 
of more than 100 were present. Two days 
of the meeting were devoted to the presen- 
tation of papers on technical subjects, a 
very full discussion following each paper. 
Secretary Wilson was present and in an 
address pointed out that while this coun- 
try was not first to establish a highly or- 
ganized meteorological service, it now led 
the world in equipment, personnel and 
results. The shipping interests of the world 
regard our work as the highest model. The 
daily forecasts which appear in the papers 
and probably have more readers than any 
other single item of news that ever appears, 
are really but a small and relatively unim- 
portant part of the work of the bureau. 
The private warnings to producers and 
manufacturers, and especially to navigators, 
have proved of immeasurable value in the 
saving of both life and property. 

Chief Willis L. Moore, in reviewing the 
history of the weather bureau, gave espe- 
cial attention to the facilities in its pos- 
session for the rapid gathering and equal- 
ly rapid. dissemination of data of crop con- 
ditions during the growing season. There 
are now 14,000 persons reporting weekly 
upon the crops and the effect upon them 
of current weather changes. The last day 
of the convention was devoted to discus- 
sion of the bureau and its work, participat- 
ed in by invited guests representing various 
lines that are brought into contact with 
the daily work. 

Criticism was especially invited in order 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


that the officials might learn wherein the 
service could be bettered, but speakers 
found but little of complaint to offer. Mr 
B. W. Snow declared the weekly weather 
and crop reports were invaluable to the 
student of crop conditions, and that any 
intelligent man could form a fair idea of 
probable crop results from a careful study 
of these reports alone. He called attention 
to the anomaly of one department having 
two separate organizations doing the same 


work, as is the case in the weekly crop 
reporting of the weather bureau and _ the 


monthly crop report of the statistical di- 
vision, and urged the economy and general 
desirability of consolidating the work of 
the two branehes of the service. Mr L. 
W. Noyes of the Aermotor Co made an 
interesting statement, showing the wind 
power on western prairies and the possi- 
bility of thus securing power for the prose- 
cution of ordinary farming operations, Supt 
Machen of the rural free mail delivery 
explained the rapid growth of that branch 
of the postal service, and showed how the 
earriers might be utilized to distribute the 
daily weather forecasts along their routes. 


NEW YORK. 








New Berlin, Chenango Co, Sept 9—Pota- 
toes in this section will be only about one- 
half to three-fourths crop, very few in hill 
and not large. Apples about one-half crop 
and poor. The hay crop is large. Corn will 
be a good crop if weather holds favorable. 
Oats very poor yield, worst in years, about 
one-third crop. Pastures are in fine condi- 
tion and have been all the season. 


Dansville, Livingston Co, Sept 9—The 
heavy growth of wheat and rye straw 
yielded but a light amount of grain. Oat 


crop light and continued rains caused 
grain to stain badly. Potatoes are growing 
napidly. Grasshoppers are very thick, but 
are kept under control so that they do but 
little injury. Apples an entire failure. 
Springwater, Livingston Co, Sept 
The average yield of wheat is 
more than 5 to 10 bu per acre, 
One farmer in the town of Lima har- 
vested 50 acres of wheat and got 12 hu. 
The Hessian fly caused the shortage. The 
bean crop is very promising. Potatoes 
backward. Few fields of cabbage promise 
a heavy yield. Buckwheat all through 
this county is looking well, especially on 
the uplands. In some localities grasshop- 
pers are doing great damage, devouring 
whole fields of oats and eating the blos- 
soms of beans to some extent. Hay press- 
ing has commenced. Buyers are offering 
$10 per ton for timothy and 8 for mixed. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Sept 9—This 
has been the most rainy season in years. 
Hay is about 75% of a full crop. Oats a light 
yield. There will be no apples to speak of, 
some pears and plums. Buckwheat prom- 
ises to be a large crop. Corn is looking 
fairly well, potatoes rather poor. Several 
farmers are taking their milk to Central 
Bridge, where it is shipped to Albany. 


Afton, Sept 10—Prices 
of potatoes 8c p bu, but 
have declined to 70c. A fair crop is 
but have declined to 70c. A fair crop is 
looked for. Corn a fair average crop, oats 
light in weight and small yield, from 10 to 
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25 bu per acre. Straw poor and a great deal 
spoiled by wet weather. Heaviest hay crop 
ever known. Fresh cows sell at $30 to 
50 each, beef and pork high. Milk is going 
up and cows falling off. Buckwheat is just 
a fair crop, some early pieces being cut. 
Mentz, Cayuga Co, Sept 10—Returns 
from threshing very discouraging. 
Wheat has not averaged over 10 
bu per acre, oats from 15 to 36, 
barley 15 to 20. Early potatoes light 
crop and have sold for some time for $1 per 
bu in local market. Late potatoes have 
improved much since the rains. Apples 
almost a complete failure. Corn is look- 
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ing well. Farmers are plowing for wheat 
but will not sow until about the 1st of 
Oct. Sugar beets are doing well. 
Stafford, Genesee Co, Sept 10—Severe 
electric storms have visited the 
south part of Stafford, causing con- 
siderable damage. The large barns 
180x50 ft on the Jacob Bernd farm, 
containing 750 =bu old wheat, this 


year’s crop which was unthreshed, 45 tons 
hay and a quantity of farm tools was de- 
stroyed by lightning Aug 22. The hay crop 
was very large, of good quality and secured 
in good condition. The yield of oats is good, 
an average of 45 to 55 bu per acre, average 
yield of wheat only from 5 to 8 bu. LEar- 
ly potatoes scarce and have sold at $1@ 
1.40 p bu. Late potatoes looking well, but 
some fields are badly affected with rust, 
with indications of rot. Beans doing’ well, 
some rust noticed. Apple crop a fail- 
ure. Corn with a late fall will mature 
90% of an average yield. A large acreage 
of sweet corn is about to be delivered to 
the canning factory in Leroy, price 
$6 per ton. A larger acreage of cabbage 
than usual was set and many fields are 
looking well. Farmers have concluded to 
continue planting wheat, although some- 
what later than usual, with the idea of 
escaping the Hessian fly. Fall wheat prom- 
ises well. Many farmers are attending the 
exposition at Buffalo. The monthly meet- 
ing of Pavilion grangers took place at their 
hall Aug 29 and was largely attended. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co, Sept 9— 


Oats not in barn before rains came, and 
left. in shock grew badly. Threshers 
report yield not more than 20 bu per a. 
Corn looking fairly well, although too much 
rain during the first of the season. Weeds 
damaged it considerably, but the rains of 
last week did corn a lot of good and will: 
be a good average crop if frost holds off. 
Potatoes are poor, selling at $1 per bu. Not 
enough apples to mention. Will be some 
pears and plums. 


A Banner Fair—Saratoga Co had 
the best fair at Ballston Spa, Aug 20- 
23, ever known. About 35 horses, 200 head 
of cattle, 75 sheep and a good showing of 
swine were among the exhibits. About 1500 
birds were shown in the poultry depart- 
ment. Floral hall was well filled. and the 
art and domestic departments were rich 
with choice exhibits. Vegetables and fruit 
were not as abundant as usual, but the 
exhibit was good. No gambling or immoral 
shows were allowed on the grounds. The 
trotting was excellent, from four to twelve 
horses starting in each race. The stage at- 
tractions excited the admiration of all. A 
severe storm Thursday morning made _ the 
attendance small, but Friday’s attendance 
compared favorably with other years. 
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DIETZ Blizzard Tubular Lanter 


(COLD BLAST) 


Has a No. 2 burner, taking a1-inch wick, and burns kerosene, 
with a large, clear white flame. Can be —— 
regulated and extinguished without removing globe. 


Will Withstand any Wind. 


If not sold by your dealer we will send you one safe 
delivery guaranteed, f 
about lamps and lanterns, 


* R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York City. 
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Round, of Any Size, and all 
Machinery Needed. 
G. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Leroy, Genesee Co, Sept 9—The greatest 
rain of the year fell Aug 31, at noon. Beans, 
potatoes and corn much damaged. Beans 
still standing, growing in the pod very 
badly in some places. 


Columbia County’s fair at Chatham last 
week was a success in every respect. The 
live stock exhibit included several herds 
from Vt and Mass, besides those from sur- 
rounding counties. The hot weather still 
continues and is very hard on horses, com- 
ing as it does in the midst of fall plowing 
and seeding. Horses are generally suffer- 
ing from an epidemic called the grip. Apple 
buyers are scouring the county for apples; 
they are anxious to buy by the bbi at $2 
to 2.25 or will buy the orchard and do all 
the picking and barreling themselves. 


The Bailston Fair was well attended not- 
withstanding the warm weather. The ex- 
hibit of poultry was fine, though not as 
large as last year. Cattle made a better 
show. There were some Shorthorns, but 
Jerseys and Guernseys in number and 
quality took the lead. There were a num- 
ber of fine hdégs, as fine as amything of the 
kind ever exhibited an the grounds. The 
display of fruits was scant, but excellent 
as far as it went. 

Jefferson County’s Fine Cattle Show— 
The 83d annual fair of Jefferson Co closed 
Sept. 6 The display of cattle was. the 
largést in the history of the fair. Horses 
were fine, but poultry was below the aver- 
age. The weather was perfect. Financial- 
ly, the fair was a success. Large numbers 
were in*tattendance from adjoining counties 
and some from other states. The officers 
ef the assn are-entitled to great credit. 
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Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Sept 9—Recent 
rains moistened the ground consid- 
erably; corn and potatoes were suffering 
badly. Now they give promise of a heavy 
crop. Little wheat will be put in around 


here this fall, as the farmers are discour- 
aged. Clover seed is filling well and is 
quite a heavy crop. Cheese at factory is 
worth 9%c per lb, eggs 10c per dz, butter 
18c per Ib, live hogs $6.75 per 100 lbs. Corn 
is earing well and yield of fodder will be 
heavy. Both W. L. Chute and Edward 
Prong have bought McCormick corn bind- 
ers. The new dredge owned by W. A. Mc- 
Gillis & Co, is dredging the harbor by 
water pressure, and is doing splendid and 
fast work. Steam and sailing barges have 
come into port several times lately with 
railroad supplies for the T L E A P rail- 
road extenston from Tilsonburg to Inger- 
soil. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co—The premium list of the 
Frederick Co fair to be held in Frederick, 
Oct 8-11, has just been issued by the secre- 
tary. All who intend to compete for pre- 
miums should have their animals or articles 
installed on the ground by Monday, Oct 7. 
Persons who intend to exhibit live stock 
should notify the secretary before Oct 7, 
as nothing will be entered for competition 
after that date, except by order of the 
executive committee. Premium lists and 
further particulars can be gotten from the 
secretary, H. C. Keefer, Frederick City, Md. 


Washington Co Peach Crop is very 
short, not over one-fourth. It rotted rap- 
idly under the influence of the abnormally 
wet and intensely hot summer, the decay 
not only destroying the earlier varieties, 
but attacking even the very latest fruit. 
Salways, which generally bear* abundantly 
and are usually profitable, are almost en- 
tirely destroyed, the damage having been 
done to the bloom. The situation from the 
standpoint of the grower is highly disap- 
pointing. Plums rotted wholesale, every 
variety succumbing to the unfavorable 
weather conditions. The fall in apples was 
also very extensive and _ still continues. 
This about describes the fruit situation in 
western Md.—-[Charles G. Biggs. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co—This town is 
17 miles north of the city of Frederick and 
60 miles west of Baltimore. It is surround- 
ed by an excellent farming country on the 
north, east and south and on the west by 
the mountains, covered with thrifty young 
timber. The town containg about 1000 pop- 
ulation. Farming is the principal business. 


The summer has been favorable for the 


growth of all kinds of farm produce, and 
crops in general are above average. Wheat 
and corn are the best they have been for 
years. Fruit of all kinds also plentiful, 
though there are but few well-kept or- 
chards, and the caterpillars are much in 
evidence. While there has been plenty of 
rain all summer there has not been any 
damage by fioods. Considerable grain has 
been damaged, but will be a supplement to 
the deficient yield elsewhere for feed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gloucester Co—Copious showers have 
benefited corn, which indicates a good yield. 
Wheat fair, but rye and oats very light. 
Sweet potatoes looking well. There is a 
larger acreage than usual of hybrid white 
potatoes. Peaches are a good crop, but 
prices low; from 50c per basket down. Ap- 
ples are almost a total failure, and pears 
are of inferior quality. The farmers’ pic- 
nic, under the auspices of the Pomona 
grange of this county, in Aug, was largely 
attended, and the exhibits were varied and 
good. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Fallsdale—The heavy rains during 
August did much damage to the oat crop. 
Straw was nearly ruined, and oats black- 
ened. Buckwheat gives promise of an 
immense crop, if not ruined by rains dur- 
ing harvest. Corn, although planted late, 
is unusually heavy in both stalk and ear. 
Potatoes much better than hoped for. Ap- 
ples scarce. Farmers in general, through- 
out the county, are not taking as active a 
part in the agricultural fair as they would 
if it were not given over to such an ex- 
tent to horse racing, side-shows, whip ven- 
ders, patent medicine men, and whatever 
comes along for excitement. Wayne has 
one of the finest locations for an agricul- 
tural fair. It is one of the best farming 
counties in the state, and should display the 
best that. Pennsylvania can produce. The 
inducements for exhibits are something like 
this: For the best specimen of farm stock 
$4, while the horse that wins the race, 
whether fair or foul, gets $50; for the best 
pair of steers 2 years old, trained by boy 
under 16 years of age, $2, while the second 
best horse in the race gets $25, etc. En- 
couraging to the farmer and the farmer 
boy, isn’t it? Also to the farmer’s wife who 
exhibits the best display of plants in bloom 
$1 is given, and perhaps for the best sample 
of handiwork 50c. With such encourage- 
ment to the farmer and his family is it to 
be wondered that after the fair you may 
hear said, “Oh, it was just a good county 
picnic, but you can see better stock, better 
grain and vegetables right around our 
own farms.”’ Give the farmer and the farm 
boy an equal chance with the race horse 
and whip squawker and see what a Wayne 
Co fair could be. 


A Hustling Young Farmer is G. C. Mc- 
Cray of Erie Co, Pa. He was born in the 
Keystone state in ’68 
and received his early 
education in thecountry 
and select schools. De- 
voted to the farm and 
a lover of fine bred 
stock, he has around 
him some beautiful ani- 
mals. His herd of 
Ayrshires has attract- 
ed much favorable 
attention in his neigh- 





borhood. He is an 
occasional contributor 
to these columns and 


G. C. M’CRAY. 
timely interest and practical suggestions. 


his articles are full of 


Farmington, Warren Co, Sept 9—Pas- 
tures are improving, as the weather has 
been warm and rains abundant. Threshing 
machines are running in all directions. Oats 
are yielding from 15 to 18 bu per acre. Some 
complain that potatoes are rotting. Calves 
are selling to shippers at from $8 to 10 
per head. Fat cattle scarce. Corn is ripen- 
ing up nicely. The yield of potatoes must 
be light, as there are but few in a hill. 
Pears. plentiful. Apples scarce and very 
imperfect. Buckwheat sowed early will be 
light, while that sowed late is filling re- 
markably well. 





AMONG THE FAKMERS 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
The Williams’ Grove (Pa) Picnic. 


The 28th annual meeting of the Grangers’ 
picnic. exhibition at Williams grove was 
one of the best ever held, the 36 a of ex- 
hibits attracting enormous crowds each 
day and over 60,000 being present grange 
day. Patrons were present from Pa, W Va, 
Del, N J, Md and other states. On grange 
day Past State Secretary R. H. Thomas 
called the meeting to order in the large 
auditorium and M. N. Clark of Westmore- 
land was chosen chairman and in turn in- 
troduced National Master Jones, who de- 
livered a most forcible address for an 
hour. 

Bro Jones stated this was the largest 
assemblage of farmers he had had the 
pleasure of meeting in the 28 states he has 
visited in his official capacity. Bro Jones 
spoke of the magnificent growth of the 
order and urged members to stand firm for 
the principles and declaration of purposes 
of the order. Bro Jones contended farm- 
ers should have fair play and not be®*dis- 
criminated against by legal enactment. 
This country cannot. go on in the way of 
industrial and commercial prosperity un- 
less farmers are granted their just rights. 
State Master Hill spoke earnestly on the 
importance of personal work in the grange, 
saying that the state grange or its com- 
mittees can accomplish little before the 
legislature unless the individual members 
back up the demands of the order. Depu- 
ty J. L. Rogers of N J delivered a most 
interesting address, discussing the growth 
of horticulture from its primitive condi- 
tions up to the modern arts now employed 
by the most successful and skillful fruit 
growers. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

A grange rally of Patrons of the Pomona 
granges of Chester, Delaware, Philadelphia, 
3ucks and Montgomery counties was held 
on the historic grounds of Paoli massacre, 
Aug 31. Enthusiastic and very interesting 
addresses were delivered by National Mas- 
ter Jones, State Master Hill, Past State 
Lecturer S. R. Downing and others. Quite 
a delegation of N J Patrons were on hand 
and extended cordicsl greetings. 

The Pomona grange of Bucks and Phil- 
adelphia counties meets with Carversville 
Sept 19 at the home cf A. W. Preston, 
Soleburg; an instructive program has been 
prepared. 

The Pa state grange executive commit- 
tee will meet at Center Hall during the fair 
of Center Co Pomona grange, Sept 18-19, 
Patrons or others having business to trans- 
act with this committee may meet them 
at that time. 


Autumn Field Crops with Milk Producers. 

In Chenango Co, N Y, Mr Hotchkiss says 
he has more feed on his place than for 
five years past. Timothy was good and 
the second crop is in very fair condition. 
Clover is fine and the second crop never 
better. Buckwheat headed and in prime 
condition. Corn is doing well, althoygh a 
little later than usual. Potatoes are good, 
but the late varieties are expected to make 
a fair yield. In Tioga Co, Mr Kyle re- 
ports that late pastures -are not so good 
as usual, owing to the fact that last year 
a severe drouth badly injured them. Tim- 
othy was fair to good quality, but light 
stand. New grass lands were never better 
and the growth for fall pasture and the 
aftermath on other fields is unusually fine. 
Wheat was poor, owing to the attacks of 
fly, and oats practically a failure. He said 
a neighbor who had 15 acres of oats re- 
cently threshed it and secured only 195 bu. 
Potatoes look well, but do not seem to be 
setting tubers’ as well as usual. Silage 
corn is from two to three weeks late, al- 
though showing good stand in fine condi- 
tion. Last year in the same neighborhood 
some silos wre filled by Aug 20. 

In Wayne Co, Pa, N. A. Reynolds says 
corn for silage purposes was perhaps never 
in better condition, but later than usual. 
Grass and clover are fine. Buckwheat is 
good and heading nicely, although much 
later than usual. The oat crop is very 
short, one farmer making the statement 
that he would be obliged to splice his in 
order to make cut feed out of it. In Broome 
Co, N Y, Henry Eales says that meadows 














were scorched badly during the hot weath- 
er, and as yet have not started to any 
great extent. The recent rains, however, 
have improved conditions considerably. 
Timothy was not a heavy crop, although of 
very good quality. New grass lands are 
growing nicely and afford considerable fall 
pasturage. Silage corn in fair condition 
and will be ready for the silo about the 
middle of Sept. Oats were practically a 
failure. Fruit, especially apples, very 
poor. Mr Kales. says that, owing to the 
shortage in the feeding crops and the gen- 
eral prices of feed, he will reduce his herd 
of dairy cows from 30 to 15 through the 
winter. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, some dealers claimed that 


the demand had increased, while the re- 
ceipts fell off, and they could not get as 
much milk as was needed to supply cus- 
tomers. The exchange price remained at 
2%c p qt. West of the Hudson the average 
paid for the surplus was $1.35 p can of 40 
qts. 


The receipts of milk and cream in 40 qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Sept 7, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

po . 29,321 1,866 -- 
Lackaw anna ee eee 35,950 1,475 —- 
Ontario 30,255 2,579 — 
N Y Cent (long haul). _ 30,100 1,420 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 7,574 105 210 
Susquehanna ........ * 42,400 1,550 — 
West Shore .........«. 21,820 1,350 200 
Lehigh Valley . 19,130 675 — 
New Haven .. ‘ 7,710 > _ 
Homer Ramsdell line - 4,255 120 _ 
Other sources 4,000 120 oo 
Total ae 192,515 11,260 410 
Daily average ....... 27,502 1,608 59 
Last week 267 418 


The New York City Tobacco Market. 


A peculiar condition confronts the tobac- 
co trade of this city. Manufacturers want 
desirable leaf, but it is scarcely to be 
found. Packers, in their anxiety, have 
closely inspected the green crop in grow- 
ing sections and made considerable pur- 
chases at prices as good or better than for 
years. In this market, they are asking 75c 
and upward p lb for light wrappers, others 
at 60 to 65c, and seconds at 25 to 30c. Many 
buyers have been inspecting what is to be 
seen and if the goods were to be had a 
lively business would: be done. The 1900 
New Bngland natural sweat is passing into 
manufacturers’ hands rapidly. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that choice domestic tobacco 
of the 1899 and 1900 crops will bring the 
highest prices this winter of many years. 





Tobacco Notes. 

New YorK—The tobacco crop being har- 
vested in the Onondaga section is one of 
the best of many years. There is compar- 
atively little injury by worms and wind 
and hail have been unknown during the 
growing season. The harvest has been 
pushed under most favorable circum- 
stances. Every man wanting work could 
easily find it. The growth is unusually 
large, as all sheds will be filled. “Great 
eare should be exercised not to crowd 
plants in hanging, as a close moisture laden 
air may very likely bring on pole burn 
or rot. With a favorable cure, a consider- 
able per cent of wrappers should be se- 
cured from the ’01 crop. 


—-- 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Hop Notes. 

The English hop acreage, as estimated by 
the board of agriculture is 51,127 acres, as 
against 51,308 last year and 51,843 in ’99. 

An average yield of 1172 lbs per acre from 
51,127 acres is looked for, although very 
much higher estimates are current for the 
English crop. This means a total crop of 
$32,871 bales. The Official returns for last 
year were 51,308 acres, yielding 216,467 bales 
or an average of 759lbs per acre. The quality 
of the early hops now coming to market is 


rather poor, owing to their premature 
ripening and picking. On the whole the 
present indications seem to support. the 


estimates I have given and according to the 
weather during the harvest the figures will 
vary upward or downward, but I do not 
think to any very great extent.—[Thomas 





FARM AND MARKET 


am beg Sec Nat’l Assn of English Hop 
Growers 
New York. 

OTSEGO Co—East Worcester: 
hop crop is already harvested. Hops are 
coming down lighter than last year. I 
know of no yard Which will yield quite so 
much as last year. They are falling short 
all the way from 5% to two-thirds. The 
wet weather made a rank growth of vines, 
but they are not so well laaded with hops 
as last year. The yield this fall must fall 
20% short.—[J. F. 

At New York, dealers are anxious to get 
rid of old hops before the new crop comes 
on the market and prices on old have gone 
down somewhat in consequence, as is usual 
at this season of the year. There has been 
some business in selling the new crop for 
future delivery, but most of this has been 
stopped by reports of a considerably light- 
er crop than last year. 


Half of the 


LATE°T NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
1.4 cents with comparisons. ] 

1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch........15@17 13%@15% 12@14 
prime .--14@15 12 @14 11@12 
medium .--18@14 8 @lil 10@12 
Pacific coast, ch. -15@17 13%@15% 14@15 
medium 2. +-13@14 8 @il 11@13 

eer es 2 @6 2@6 
German .-02@38 35 @40 42@48 


Cheese at Utica. 
At Utica, N Y, Sept 9—Cheese today was 


%c lower than it was on the last market 
day, two weeks ago. Dealers claim that 


foreign buyers are afraid of cheese and 
will not give orders. Others say that the 
trouble comes from Canada, where the 


banks are refusing to loan money to cheese 


buyers and prices are abnormally de- 
pressed in consequence. At all events it 
is an unusual thing to see a decline in 


cheese at this time of year, when the best 
stock of the season is about to go forward. 
There has been a large make this fall, the 
flow of milk having kept up in a most 
extraordinary manner. So far as home 
trade is concerned its purchases were so 
heavy in June and early July, that they 
must necessarily be curtailed this fall. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored 3675 bxs at 83%c; large white, 870 at 
83%c; small white, 165 at 8l6c, 560 at 8%c; 
total 7311 bxs, against 8068 one year ago. 

Sales on curb, 600 large at 8¥%c, and 1000 
small at 8%@9c. 

Sales of butter, 48 pkgs at 201%4c, 159 at 
2lc, and 100 cases prints at 22c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 890 boxes were 
offered and all sold on street at 8%c p Ib. 


Additional Live Steck Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 225 cars. Best grades 
sold at $5.65@5.80 p 100 Ibs, common and 
mediums show decline, good stockers, fresh 
cows and springers steady. Veal calves 
sold fairly well at 5.50@7.50. Hogs reported 
lower Monday of this week, under receipts 
of 90 double decks. Heavy droves sold at 
6.90, mixed 6.80@6.90, heavy yorkers 6.75@ 
6.80, do light 6.65@6.70, pigs dull at 6.30@ 
6.40, Mich and grassers 6.50@6.60, roughs 
5.90@6.10, stags 4.50@5. Best sheep steady, 
lambs shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 100 double decks. Top lambs sold 
at 4.80@5, mixed sheep 1.25@3.60, wethers 


3.50@4, export ewes lower at 3:50@3.60. 


Additional Produce Markets. 
At Buffalo, fancy Elgin print butter 21% 


@22c p lb, tubs 20@21c dairy 10 
@18c, choice cheese 10c, eges 16@ 
16%c p dz, live turkeys 7@9c, fowls 10c, 
chickens 10@llc, ducks 50@70c p _ pair, 
squabs 20@30c. Prime potatoes $2.75@3 p 
bbl, culls 1.50@2, home-grown 75@90c p bu, 


green beans 25c, beets 40c, cabbage 3@5 p 
100, onions 75c@1 p bu, squash 1.75 p-bbl, 
turnips 60@75c p bu, fancy tomatoes 40@50c 
p %-bu bx. Apples 2@4 p bbl, Bartlett 
pears 3@3.50, Jersey peaches 50@75c p te 
bu, plums’10@15c p 8-lb bskt. 





Rural Carriers as Agents—Following is 
the official order of the postmaster general 
relative to carriers acting as agents: Or- 
dered, hereafter, rural letter carriers shall 
not act as agents, salesmen or solicitors for 
express companies, letter box manufactu- 
rers, wholesale houses, corporations or 
firms, nor engage in any business or avo- 
cation which would interfere with the 
proper performance of their official duties. 
They may act as news agents, sell news- 
papers or periodicals on their own account, 
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or accept and collect subscriptions for the 


Same. When carriers receive newspapers 
or periodicals by express or by other means 
outside the mails, to be sold or delivered 
by their routes, they as news agents, 
will be required to pay postage on such 
matter at the second-class rate of postage 
(le per lb) except in the case of county pa- 
pers which are mailed free to subscribers 
residing in the county in which they are 
published. This order is not intended to 
prohibit carricrs from performing various 
private commissions for the accommoda- 
tion of the patrons on their routes, so long 
as it does not interfere with the regular 
and prompt performance of their duties.— 
(Signed) Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster 
General. 


$$$ 


Agricultural Fair List. 


Dryden, D: 
Franklin, 
Farmers’ 

Bristol 


den, Se pt us 
alone, 
and 
Center, Sept ic i 


Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong, Dayton, S 24-27 
Bedford, Bedford, Oct 1-3 
Berks, Reading, Oct 1-4 Genesee, 
Bradford, Towanda, 8 24-27 Gorham, Reeds C 
Br-dford, Troy, Sept 17-20 et 35 
Ciearfield, Clearfield, 5 17-2 Hemlock, Hemloc 
Columbia, Bloomsburg Lewis, Lowville, Sept. wan 
‘ ct 8-11 Livingston, Hemlock, O 2-4 
Greene, Carmichacis, O 2-3 Madison, Brookfield, 8 4 
Greene, Waynesburg, 8 17-20 s 


L f Monroe, Brockport, 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, Morris, Morris, 
Sept_ 17-90 


Niagara, Lockport, 
Lancaster, O 8-11 Santon Nei “S 

Lehigh, piltaatown, 23-28 

Luzern, Dallas, Oct 1-4 


Newark, Newark, 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 


Lancaster, 


Oneida, Rome, Sept 26-30 
Ontario, Bristol ae 
Sept 17-20 
Mercer, Mercer, Sept 26-28 
Mercer, Stoneboro, 


Oct 1-3 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
ct 1-4 
Northumberland, Milton, 
Oct 1-4 
Susquehanna, Montrose, 


ct 
Mansfield, Sept 24-27 
Burgettstown, 
ct 


— 
nS) 


Tioga, 
Washington, 
Washington, 
Sept 24-27 
Westmoreland, rome: wood, 


Tenkhennodk, % 

Sept 18-20 

York, Hanover, Sept 17-20 
Maryland, 

Frederick, Frederick, O 8-11 

Talbot, Easton Sept 24-26 

Ww ashington, Hagerstow ¥ 


Washington, 


Wyoming, 


New Jersey. 


Burlington, Mt Holly, 
Oct 8-11 


New York. 


Afton, Afton, Sept 24-27 

Binghamton, Binghamton, 
Oct 1-4 

Dunkirk, 

Sept 17-20 
Peedenie, 

8 Sept 16-19 
Chemung, Elmira, 8 30-0 
Chenango, Afton, Sept 24-27 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, aye 


Sept 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie 
Sep 


t 24-27 


Chautauqua, 


Chautauqua, 


Sept t 21-22 
Ontario, Reed Cornet, 36 


Canandaigua, 
Sept 17-19 
Oneonta, Oneonta, S 16-19 
Orange, "Middletown, S 17-20 
Orleans, Albion, Sept 1 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego F 


Ontario, 


Oswego, W Phoenix, § 

Otsego, Cooperstown, 8 ~— 
Otsego, Morris, 
Utsego, Oneonta, Sept erst 
Palmyra, Palmyra, 26-28 
Phoenix, West Phoenix 
pt 25-28 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
Richens eS iichftela 

Springs, 


Schenevus, ene 


ept 19-23 
18 Silver Lake, Perry, Oct 1-2 


St Lawrence, Canton, $ 17-2 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 


t 
Schoharie, Schoharie. 


ept 16-19 
Schuyler, Watkins, § 17-20 
Seneca, Waterloo, S 24-2 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 24-27 
Suffolk, Riverhead, S 17-2 
Tompkins, Ithaca, S 17-20 
Vernon, Vernon, Sept 25-26 
Warren, Pottersville, S 24-27 
Wayne, Lyons Sep’ t 18 


21 
4 Westchester, Wynite of sf iains 


30- Oct, 5 
WV voming, eeu” Oct 1-2 
Wyoming, Warsaw, S 24-25 
Warren, Warrensburg, 

Sept tna 































\ 
Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Hare 
ness Oil. It re- : 


sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
able. Stitches 
do not break, 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The } 
rness not 
oaly. keeps 
ing like 
new, ut 
— = 
} aslo yt 
j ne eof Bureka 








Sold 
everywhere 
in cans— 
all sizes. 


Made by 
Standard Oil 
Company 








~ 


BELTING AT A SACRIFICE! 


We bought at sale; 500 new, perfect, 
nvas stitched endless hresh 
belts a; ie co per belt to feo Tenge 
have aT eg < mg A er eather 
and cunvas ~-y 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 
West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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shipment of Bartlett 
England, Sept 


An experimental 
pears was made to London, 
7, by the U §S dept of agri through the 
division of plant industry. Prof William 
A. Taylor, who has charge of this partic- 
ular work, in speaking of this exporta- 
tion said that the fruit was contributed 
by some of the most careful growers in 
western New York. It was packed in 
barrel, box and half-box lots. About 50 
harrels in all being shipped. The fruit was 
placed in a cold storage compartment of 
the steamer Minneapolis in New York, Sept 
5, which sailed for London, Sept 7, due in 
that port Sept 16. The fruit will be kept 
at & temperature of about 36 deg F. It 
was packed in a most careful manner un- 
der the supervision of H. P. Gould, an 
expert in the division of pomology. Some 
specimens were wrapped and packed in pa- 
per, while others were wrapped and stored 
in the ordinary way. 

As this shipment is purely for experimen- 
tal purposes, the various systems of pack- 
ing and the size of the package will be 
carefully recorded and the fruit taken from 
them carefully compared. Part of the 
consignment will be placed upon the mar- 
ket upon arrival in London, while the re- 


mainder will be put in cold storage. Small 
lots will be withdrawn from time to time 
to test the maximum time and _ keeping 


qualities of the fruit under such conditions. 
In each case the grower is responsible for 
his individual lot of fruit. The dept of agri 
simply assumes charge of the shipment and 
management of details, guaranteeing the 
producer $3.50 per barrel. If the sales in 
London should prove less than this amount, 
the dept will make good the_ shortage. 
This special arrangement makes each indi- 
vidual assume certain responsibilities in 
the selection and packing of his fruit. The 
outcome of this experiment will be watched 
with much interest and the facts will be 
reported in these columns from time to 
time. 

This statement of facts answers the crit- 
icisms of some of the daily newspapers to 
the effect that the dept is guaranteeing 
apple growers who try these experimental 


shipments against financial loss. In a re- 
cent letter on this subject, Prof Taylor 
says: “The guarantee of a minimum net 


return on experimental shipments is only 
intended to apply to such definite shipments 
of this character as are considered neces- 
sary to determine the best methods of 
picking, packing, storing and forwarding 
fruits adapted to the export trade. The 
plan is adopted for the purpose of making 
the small appropriation go as far as pos- 
sible. It is not intended that the dept 
shall engage in the business of commercial 
fruit shipping.” 


—— 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATB WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheas Corn | Oats 
Cash or spots | ———___—__ 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chieago.......... 68 | 3 | 55 | 39%] 33%] 21 
New York.......- 7454) .73 63 AAU! .38 25 
BOStON ... -- ++ ess - — f424) .49 | .43%4) .29 
Toleao ........+-+ 7114] .75%)} 56%) 4149) .3534) .22 
St Louia.... .....] 60%) .7 5649) 39 | .B5%9) .2 
Minneapolis. .... G7%e| .7234) .53%4| 371g aM 22 
Liverpool ........ 78% .90%! .67 | .56 | —_ 








At Chicago, wheat has shown a moder- 
ate degree of steadiness, but much of the 
time quiet, market lacking particularly new 
feature. The situation as a whole remains 
substantially the same as described in 
American Agriculturist one and two weeks 
ago. 

Crop and threshing advices continue en- 
couraging, pointing to a splendid outturn. 
Of equal importance is the further liberal 
movement on export account, and the gen- 
eral belief that Europe will want practical- 
ly all of our surplus. An English trade 
authority estimates that importing coun- 
tries must secure from exporting countries 
80,000,000 bu more wheat than a year ago. 
Late cables hint that weather conditions 
in Argentina are not favorable. Locally, 
the cash demand is fair. September wheat 
has sold a little above and below 69c p 
bu, Dec 71@72c. 


In corn, the possibility of early and dam- 
aging frosts has been the factor. Though 
quiet, 


the market has been nervous with 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








occasional sharp rallies. The opinion is 
greatly divided as to the actual changes 
in growing crop during the past month. 
Stocks of old corn are decreasing and a 
little more is doing on export account. No 
2 Sept delivery sold around 5414%4.@56c p bu. 

Oats fairly active, with Sept 33@33%c p 
bu, Dec 34% @35%c. Market without par- 
ticular development, cash demand a little 
better than recently. 

Rye has received little attention. The 
market is nearly steady on the basis of 53 
@55c p bu for No 2, according to situation. 

Barley has shown more activity under 
increased offerings, this temporarily giv- 
ing buyers the advantage. The quality is 
better and maltsters interested. No 2, 
Sept delivery, sold at 6lc p Lu, and carlots 
by sample at a range of 48@62c for poor 
to choice. 

Timothy seed offerings show considerable 
increase, market irregular but fairly steady. 
A little more inquiry for future delivery, 
Mar selling in a small way at $5.60 p 100 
lbs, with Sept 5.45, and later off to 5.35. 
Prime new clover, Oct delivery, was of- 
fered 25c lower at 9.35 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, nothing especially new to 
note, market a waiting one. No 2 red wheat 
in elevator sold around 74%c p bu, corn 
62@68c, oats 38c, rye 57@58c, barley 63@68c. 
Flour generally unchanged. Fancy spring 
patents $3.95@4.45 p bbl, winter 3.75@3.90, 
spring straights 3.50@3.70, winter 3.25@3.40. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 














LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1201} 1900] 1901] 1900; 1901] 1900 





Chicago. ¢ 100 ibs .. 26 25}$6.10| $6.90] $5.55| $3.95) $4.00 


ee TOG «oc cevccccs 5.75} 590) 7.10) 610} 4.24) 4.10 
Buffalo........... ...| 6.00] 5.80] 7.05) 5.80} 4.25) 4.25 
Kansas Cliy......... 5 90) 5.78) 6.65) 5.35) 4 00) 3.60 
Pittspurg . ata 5.90: 6.00' 7.00). 5 80) 400) 440 





At Chicago, the recent advance in cattle 
brought increased offerings, the market 
holding up well under the conditions. All 
classes of buyers are represented, values 
averaging steady with really choice beeves 
firm in tone. Whatever weakness appeared 
the medium and _ lower 


was confined to 
grades. 

Good to fey shipping and export steers 
$5.50@6.50, western rangers active at 4.50 
@5.25, good Tex grassers 3.50@3.85. The 
market for stockers greatly unsettled, lit- 
tle steers and heifers dragging at low fig- 


feeders wanted at about re- 
Milch cows 3@5 higher. 

#6254645 Poor tofancy bulls, #2 254 50 
523@600 Canners. 1 os 325 
4475 Feeders. selected, 
425@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 2 sob 875 

825@4 10 Calves. 500 lbs up, 3 
Good native heifers, 5a485 Calves. veal. 
Fair to choice cows, 54450 Milch cows, each, 


For the first time in years, salesmen have 
been able to enjoy a 7c hog market, with 
recent liberal transactions at that splendid 
price level. Firmness has been con- 
tinued under only moderate receipts and a 
good demand from packers and shippers 
Sales largely at $6.50@6.95, there being a 
slight reaction from the 7c level. 

Many western range sheep are arriving, 
this affecting the market for common to 
good natives. Trade active but the price 
tendency lower owing to heavy supply of 
all grades. Prime western sheep $3.60@ 
3.80, native wethers 3.75@4.20, common to 
choice lambs 4@5. 

At New York, prime cattle reported 
strong, common grades easy. Common to 
fairly good steers sold at $4.50@5.65 p 100 
Ibs, stags 4.25, stockers 3.85, bulls 2.85@4, 
cows 2@4.15. Good veal calves steady. Com- 
mon to prime sold at 5@8, culls 4@4.50, 
grassers and buttermilks 3.50@3.75. Prime 
sheep in good demand. Ordinary to choice 
sold at 3@4, exporters 4.12%@4.25, culls 2, 
medium to choice lambs 5@6, tops 6.25, 
culls 3@4. Hogs firm. Western sold at 6.65, 
state 7@7.10. 

At Pittsburg, g0od cattle 
steady; medium grades shade lower. 
ceipts Monday of this week 140 cars. 
tations revised as follows: 


F-xtra, 14°50 to 1600 Ibs, $5 74@5 90 )=—Poor to good fat bulls, 200@4 00 
Good. 1200 te 1896 lbs, 5 20540 Poor to geod fat cows. 2 @4( 

Farr, 900 ta 1100 The, 4™@475 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2% 4%@n4 70 
Common. 709 to 900 Ibs, 309@° 75 Reloena cows, p hd 15 
Kongh, half fat, 375@425 F'’sh cows & springers, 18 f4NA48 00 


ures, heavy 
cent prices. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra. 
Common to fair. 
Western range steers, 
Western range cows, 





30 00 S5 00 


reported 
Re- 
Quo- 


Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 00@7 00 
Hogs steady Monday of this week under 
receipts of 409 double decks. Heavy and 











medium droves sold at $6.90@7 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 6.70@6.90, pigs 6.50@6.60. Sheep dull 
and slightly lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 30 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3@4, lambs 4@5. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, fair inquiry for choice driv- 
ing horses, largely on eastern account, 
market otherwise quiet and — 


Express and heavy draft.... -- $100@300 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks.................. 60 a 130 
Carriage teams. eeseeece .300@700 
BOOOP OEE icc ccc ccccccccsccccccecceecess 1502600 
BEES NOTBOS. oo ccccccssces cccsscsccess 65/2 170 
General purpose.... Perrrrrrrrrrrrr C1. 
WESCOET TANGOTB......cccccccrccccces SIO 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD2. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in «u small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 


Beans. 

At New York, feeling slightly easier. 
Choice marrow $2.95 p bu, fair 2.70@2.90, 
pea 2.70@2.75, red kidney 2.10@2.50, white 
kidney 2.30@2.35. 

Dried Fruits. 
At New York, supply light and firmly 


held. Choice to fancy evap’d apples 9@9%ec 
p lb, fair to prime 5@8%c, sun-dried 4% 
@6c, chops $1.50@2.25, cores and skins 1.50 
@2.25, evap'd raspberries 24@25c p lb, dé 
sun-dried 20@22c, blackberries 61%4@7c, 
huckleberries 15c, cherries 13@14c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, common stock plentiful and 
easy, fancy firm. Nearby fancy at mark 
poe 2c p dz, av prime 18@19c, western fresh 

18c, regular packings 14@17c, nearby and 
western prime, loss off 18%@19c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh lots firm at 
shade higher prices. Nearby fancy at mark 
24c p dz, eastern 15@20c, Vt and N H 20ce, 
Mich 17@18c, western 14@li7c, refrig stock 
15@17c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
York, choice generally steady. 
0 p bbl, Md and Del 


At New 
Bartlett pears $2.50@4.5 
75c@1.25 p carrier, Jersey 30@75c p bskt, 
plums 15@20c p 8-lb bskt, prunes 35@45c, 
grapes 75@80c p carrier, watermelons 10@ 
22 p 100, Md muskmelons 75c@1.25 p ert, 
Jersey 50@75e p bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. 
$17@17.50 p ton, middlings 19, 
17.50@18, red dog 2.10 p sack, linseed meal 
29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops 21@21.25, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.19@1.25, brewers’ maal and grits 1.60. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, not especially active. 
Prime timothy 85@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 80@ 
82%c, No 2 70@75c, No 3 60@65c, clover 59@ 
60c, salt 40@45c, long rye straw 65@80c. 

At Boston, continues only steady. Prime 
timothy $17.50@18 p ton, No 1 16@17, No 2 


Spring bran 
winter bran 


14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12.50@13.50, 
clover mixed 12@13, prime rye straw 15@16. 
Onions. 


At New York, strictly Al stock continues 
firm, poorer stock dull. State and western 


red $2.50@3 p bbl, yellow 2.25@2 75, Ct white 
2.75@3, yellow 2.75@3, red 3, Jersey and LI 


2.50@2.75 p bbl, yellow 2.25@2.75, Orange 


red 2 











“GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A 200D 1 WAGON. 
eee woe Be t is 


“THE ELECTRIC & Tah 


good wheels and they make a wagon 
last mee ly. They are made hig - or 
Jow, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co.. Box 86, Quincy, Ilis 


CUBAN LANDS. 


Richest in the world, no frosts, delightful climate. Cane 
grows from fifteen to twenty years without replanting. 
Three to five crops vegetables yearly, three of corn. None 
better for horses, cattle and hogs. Oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, bananas, tobacco, coffee, spices and nufs are pay 
ing crops. Have four thousand’ acres near Trinidad, tim- 

running water, good title; price $8000. Also larger 
po smaller tracts at low figures. For further particulars 
call on or address O. C. PIERCE, 72 Aguiar St, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 














THE 


Co white 1.50@3 p bag, yellow 2@2.75, red 
2@2.75, small pickling 3.50@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts have run quite mod- 
erate and prices somewhat stronger. Prime 
state nearby 75c p bu, western Mass $2.25 
@2.50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, spring chickens weak at 
lic p lb, fowls steady at 10%c, turkeys 10c, 
ducks 40@60c p pair, geese 80c@$1.25, pig- 
eons 20c, Phila broilers 16@20c p lb d w, 
western 114%@13c, fowls firm at 10@11%c, 
ducks 7@13%c, geese 12@14c, squabs 1.25@ 
2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 9144@10c p 
lb, spring chickens 11@12c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls 10@138c, chickens 
18@20c, broilers 14@16c, ducks 14c, pigeons 
75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced turkeys 7144@9c 
p lb, fowls 10@11%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supply generally ample 
and feeling rather easy. Fancy cucumbers 
firm at $2@2.75 p bbl, Jers«v 25@50c p bx, 
do LI pickles 75c@1.75 p 1000, fancy 1.50@ 
2.25, egg plant 75c@1 p bbl, lima beans 75c 
@1 p bag, lettuce 1.50@2.50 p case, peppers 
40@75c p bbl, squash 75c@1, string beans 
50c@1 p bu, turnips 75c@1 p bx, tomatoes 
40@60c, cabbage 5@6 p 100, sweet corn 50c 
@1, carrots 75c@1 p bbl, beets 1@1.25 p 100 


bcehs. 
Wool. 


Demand for wool continues good and mar- 
ket has a firm tone. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A somewhat firmer tone has been evinced 
in the butter market and prices slightly 
favor the holder. Dealers, however, prefer 
to act conservatively and not advance 
prices faster than the situation warrants, 
but keep the trade healthy. Outlook con- 
sidered hopeful. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@21c p lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22@23c, 





dairy 20@21c.—At Rochester, cmy 21@23c, 
fine dairy 20c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 


prints 23c. 

At New York, some improvement is not- 
ed, supply generally liberal. Cmy extra 
2014c p lb, firsts 18@1916c, fancy state dairy 


22@G 2214¢, 


18@18l4c, firsts 17@17\%c, western imt cmy 
14@17c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, feeling 


firm. Extra Elgin and other separator cmy 
2ic p lb, firsts 19@20%4c, ladle 13@15c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 23%@24c, tubs 22@ 
2214c, Ohio emy 20@20%c, dairy 17@18c, roll 
15@16c. 

hio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
firm at 22c p Ib, state 18@19c, dairy 12%4c.— 


At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, prints , zc, 
dairy 12@15c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 


tor emy firm at 22@22%4c p Ib, firsts 20@2I1c, 
extra gathered cmy 20@2Ic, firsts 18@19c, 
ladle 14@l1lic, dairy 19@20c. 

At Boston, best makes steady. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 20%@2I1c p lb, N Y 20% @2!1c, 
western 20%c, firsts 19@19%c, Vt dairy 
extra 18%4c, N Y 18c, firsts 16@17c, western 
imt cmy 13%@15%c, ladle 13%@14'4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Market presents a quiet appearance. 
Prices generally steady, but in some in- 
stances difficulty has been experienced in 
realizing top quotations. Exporters have 
shown only moderate interest. 

The price of milk at Chicago, as fixed by 
the union, is 95c per can of 8 gals for the 
present month. The Aug price was 90c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cheddars 10c p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 9@ 
10c, flats 8%4@9c.—At Rochester, twins 
10% @11c. 

At New York, not especialy 
Fancy state 9@9%c p lb, choice 
light skims 74@&c, full 1%4%@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y slack at 94%@9%c p lb, part skims 5@7c. 
—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 104%@10%c, N 
Y 10%@llc. 


active. 
814@8 Ke, 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 10c p 
lb, twins 111%4c, N Y cheddars 1lic.—At Col- 
umbus, N Y cheddars 13c, state flats 10c, 


limburger 16c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, 
@10%c p Ib. 
At Boston 
9144@9%e p 


choice N Y 10 


about steady. N Y twins ex- 
lb, firsts 814@9c, extra Vt 


tra 








LATEST 


twins 94@9%4c, firsts 8%@9c, extra 
ern twins 94@9tec, Ohio flats 8@9c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


west- 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK-—At Syracuse, state corn 
65c p bu, No 2 white oats 40@45c, bran $18 
p ton, middlings 19, hay 10@12. Eggs 17@ 
19¢c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p Ib, turkeys 
12c, ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, 
onions 1, cabbage 3 p 100, beans 2.60@2.75 p 
bu. Apples 50@75c p bu, Worden grapes 
10@15e p 3-lb bskt, Del 16@20c, peaches 
60c@1 p 1-3-bu bskt, plums 1@2 p bu, pears 
1@1.25. Extra samples of wheat have sold 
at 75c p bu, barley at 60c in Jamesville. 
Potatoes have not dropped below 60c p bu, 
supply, however, has been quite liberal. 
Late varieties are still growing finely. 
Buckwheat shows some rust and in spots 
is lodged. Grapes are in much worse con- 
dition than was generally supposed a month 
ago; the crop in this county will not ex- 


ceed 50% normal. Corn is making im- 
mense growth. Tobacco is the best har- 
vested in four years. At Tully cabbage is 


being contracted for at $5 a ton. 


At Albany, potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, beans 2.60@2.85 p bu, Con- 


cord grapes 24%@3léc p lb, muskmelons 2@5 

100, watermelons dull at 10@15, peaches 
1@1.40 p 12-qt cra., Eggs 20@22c p dz, live 
fowls 10@1ic p lb, chickens 13@l4c, turkeys 
11@12c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 61@63c p bu, 
oats 42@44c, bran 17@18 p ton, middlings 
17.50@19.50, hay 13.50@17.50. 

At Rochester, apples 75c p bu, or $2.50 p 
bbl, peaches 1.50@2 p cra, watermelons 20 
@30c each. Cucumbers i10c p dz, sweet corn 
9c, lettuce 20c, onions 60c, potatoes 3 p bbl, 
squash 30@40c p dz. Corn 68@70c p bu, No 
1 white oats 43@48c, bran 18@19 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19@20, corn meal 26@27, hay 7@10. 
Eggs 18@19c p dz, live fowls 9c p lb, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 10c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 55@65c p bu, on- 
ions 65c, turnips 40c, beets 40c, apples 50c 
@$1, tomatoes 40@60c, sweetcorn8@10c p dz. 
Eggs 14@16c p dz, live fowls 7@8c p lb, 
broilers 10c, turkeys 8c, steers 44%4@5c, veal 
ealves 54%@6c, lambs 4@5c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At 


Philadelphia, 
bran $18.50@19 p ton, hay 


12@16, No 2 Pa 


red wheat 75%4,@76c p bu, corn 60@60%c, No 
2 white oats 39c. Fresh’ eggs 17@19c p dz, 
live fowls 11@11%c p lb, spring chickens 
12@13c, ducks 10@1lc. Apples 3@3.75 p bbl, 


watermelons 5@10 p 100, 
2 p cra, extra Mt peaches 75c@1 p bskt, 
choice 50@75c, plums 25@30c p §8-lb bskt, 
grapes 50@80c p 8-bskt carrier, Bartlett 
pears 3.25@3.75 p bbl. Prime Jersey pota- 
toes 45@50c p bskt, mediums 20@25c, bulk 
stock 75@90c p bu, Va sweets 1.75@2 p bbl, 
onions 80@85c p bu, cabbage 3@4 p 100. 

At Pittsburg, peaches plentiful at 75c@ 
$1.25 p bu, pears 75c@1, plums 90c@1.10, ap- 
ples 2@3 p bbl, grapes 1.75@2 p carrier, 
blackberries 7@8c p qt, huckleberries 7@8c, 
watermelons 10@20 p 100. Tomatoes 50@75c 
p bu, green beans 75c@1, cucumbers 50@ 
75e, sweet corn 75c@1, cantaloupes 75c@ 
1.25 p cra, turnips 1@1.75 p bbl, beets 1@ 
1.25, cabbage 1.50@1.75, potatoes 2.50@3, or 
85@90c p bu, onions 85@90c, sweet potatoes 
2.50@4.50 p bbl. Eggs 15%@18c p dz; live 
fowls 10@1l1c p Ib, chickens 10@12c, turkeys 
7@8c, ducks 8@10c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 714%2.@72c p bu, corn 564%@57c, oats 37 
@37%ec, rye 57@57%ec, timothy hay $9@13.50 
p ton, clover mixed 9@11.25, rye straw 5.75 
@6, bran 17, middlings 17.25@18. Eggs 1l4c 
p dz, live chickens 9c p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 
7@10c, ducks 6@8c. Peaches 40@75c p bu, 
apples 1.50@2.50 p bbi, plums 3@3.50 p stand, 
Concord grapes 10@12%c p bskt, Del 22@265c, 
cantaloupes 2.50@3 p bbl. Potatoes 80@85c 
p bu, sweets 2.85@3 p bbl, onions 2.25@2.50, 
cucumbers 1@1.50, tomatoes 50c@1.25 p bu, 
cabbage 1.75@2 p bbl. Live steers 4.75@5.50 
p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6.05@6.80, 
sheep 2.60@3.40, lambs 3@5.60. 

At Columbus, wheat 65@68c p bu, corn 
65@68c, oats 35@38c, bran $15 p ton, shorts 
14, middlings 16, screenings 13. Live steers 

75@5.3 45 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@5.50, hogs 


.(0@5.25 
5@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. Eggs 144%c p dz, live 


tocky Ford melons 


chickens 7c p Ib, turkeys 7%c, ducks 8c. 
Potatoes 85@90c p bu, onions 50@65c, ap- 


ples 1.50@1.75 p bbl, Concord grapes 1%@2e 
p lb, watermelons active at 7@12 p 100, 
peaches 20@40c p bu. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, Md 
Pa potatoes 75@80c pv bu. 


and 
Va $2.25@2.50 p 


MARKETS 





[15] 


bbl, cabbage 3@6 p 100, onions 60@75c p bu, 
tomatoes 60@75ic. Néarby apples 1.25@1.75 
p bbl, N Y state 2@2.75, peaches 35@60c p 
bskt or 75c@1 p carrier, Bartlett pears 30 
@40c p bskt, Damson plums 1.50@2.50 p bu, 
cantaloupes 2@4 p 100, watermelons 3@10. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A firm feeling is noticed for prime bright 
arrivals. Such stock has been in moderate 
supply and prices continue firm at $2.25@ 
2.75 p bbl im N Y and 70@75e p bu.in 

With good harvesting weather, 


251 






Boston. 
however, digging will progress more rap- 
idly, and dealers look for more liberal re- 
ceipts. 

At New York, market steady for prime 
bright stock. L I prime $2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
Me 2.50@2.75, state and western 2.25@2.50, 
Jersey 1.75@2.25, Jersey and southern com- 
mon 1.50@1.75. 

At Boston, demand good, supply moder- 
ate, prices firm. Aroostook Green Mts 70c p 
bu, Hebrons 70c, Rose 70c, Me Rose and 
Hebrons 2@2.25 p bbl, sweets 2@3.25. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Apple buyers in Maine, one of the chief 
producing sections of N E, are reported 
offering $1@1.50 p bbl for fall and winter 
varieties. Growers are said to be disposed 
to hold for higher prices, as the crop is 
considered only moderate. 

The market continues firm. Receipts of 
choice sound apples rule moderate and are 
quickly taken. Fancy colored varieties as 
usual make up a small proportion of re- 
ceipts, and wanted. Such stock comamnds 
top prices, and in fact dealers are often 
glad to get them at almpst any price. 
Prime winter varieties, such as can be held 
through the holidays, promise to bring 
good returns. 

In Ontario buyers have offered around 
$1.50 p bbl in the orchard for fall and win- 
ter apples. 


Apple crop in Calhoun Co, Mo, estimated 
at 600,000 bbls, about one-half the average 
yield. Buyers reported paying $1.75@2 p 
bbl, the highest price for years. 

At New York, prices on prime 
hold up well. Duchess $3@4 p bbl, 
3@4, Twenty-Oz 3@3.75, Gravenstein 2.75@ 
3.50, Pippins 2.75@3.50, fair hand-picked 
stock 1.75@2.50, windfalls 75¢c@1.75. 

At Boston, arrivals have ruled quite mod- 
erate and prime stock sometimes exceeds 
quotations. Gravensteins $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Alexander 8@4, Duchess 3@3.50, Williams 
2.50@3.50, Pippin 2.50@3.50, York state mixed 
var 2.50@3.50. 


apples 
Alex 








DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


which possess the patent 
protected * Alpha ” disc and 
“ split-wing’”’ improvements 


Are as Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators 
as such other Separators are 
to Gravity Setting Methods, 


Send for new ‘‘ 20th Century”’ catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortland St., New York. 
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ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma 


oer Gated Wess 
our Ca 0; oO, 256 Weca 
all kinds of oD r? gasolene 


and steam pee), bofiers, puraps, 

and mill su neral. 

CHICAGO HOUSE KING CO. 
West 35th and Iron B8ts.. Chicago. 











TIMELY TOPICS 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY 


President Shot Down by Assassin. 





The people of the country and of the 
entire world are shocked and outraged be- 
yond expression by the shooting down of 
our honored and gifted chief executive, 
President William McKinley. Attending 
the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo, 
Friday of last week, and adding his gra- 
cious presence to that of many thousands 
of other peace loving citizens engaged in 
studying the exhibits, the president was 
cut down without a moment’s warning, 
shot by the treacherous hand of an as- 
sassin. Two bullets pierced the president, 
one comparatively harmless, the other 
striking a vital part, which at once raised 
the gravest apprehension lest it prove fatal. 
The cowardly and despicable assassin, who 
was immediately arrested, bears the name 
of Czolgosz, and admitted he was an 
anarchist, deciding on the act three days 
earlier and showing no regret over his ter- 
rible deed. He declares that he believed 
the present form of govt in the U S was 
unjust, and he concluded the most effective 
way to remedy it was to kill the president. 

The news of the shooting of President 
McKinley created a tremendous sensation 
at Washington, and throughout the civil- 
ized globe, and for a day or two afterward 
caused some disturbance in business and 
financial circles. The dismay and grief of 
all was most apparent, and a feeling para- 
mount that something more than an indi- 
vidual had been attacked. For whatever 
honest differences of opinion men may hold 
with those long entertained by the pres- 
ident, all, without exception, at this time 
stand with bated breath, honoring the man 





for his lifelong integrity of purpose and 


straightforward character. 


Farmers’ Institute Workers, grouped as 
an American assn, will hold their 6th an- 
nual meeting at Buffalo next week, Sept 
18. This is international. Clinton D. Smith 
of the Mich agri college is pres and G. C. 
Creelman of Toronto, sec. Among the 
speakers are Prof W. C. Latta, Director 
W. L. Hutchinson, of Miss, F. E. Dawley 
of N Y, George McKerrow of Wis, Franklin 
Dye of N J, Prof J. A. Craig of Ia and 
Editors H. W. Collingwood and W. G. 
Johnson of the agricultural press. 





Continuing Summaries of Crop Yields, 
American Agriculturist presents’. this 
week final report on hay. While there is 
some shortage in a number of important 
hay sections, the yield as a whole is gen- 
erous. With the liberal stocks of hay and 
the utilization of corn fodder and forage 
crops, farmers in the live stock belt are in 
generally good shape despite the shortage 
in corn. 





American Agriculturist year book for ‘01 
received and carefully examined. It is a 
library in one little volume, and its value 
is beyond estimation.—[R. L. Peebly, Okla- 
hema. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. | 


Write for circulars, 
Hamilton, 


husker. H. M. 


the best on earth. 
DEUSCHER CO, 


th sta corn 


AND rollers 
4 J H. P. 


wy ANTED—A_ Walragh _ stalk 
WOODFORD. Marcellus, N 


| PAN- AMERICAN ACCOMMODATIONS. 








AN-AMERICAN- Large, leasant rooms in rivate 
family, choice location, $1 day. MRS FRYE, 2793 
Main St, Buffalo, N Y. coe eae par te 
= GENTS, lodging rooms, ss puitalo, N Y. 121 East 


» Eagle St. MRS REILLY 


Best Returns of Any. 


The little advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricultur- 
ist gave me the best returns for the money 
of any I have had this year. Hope the new 
one will do as well.—[Sara A. Little, Mal- 
colm, N Y. 















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


wwe Ve 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul-+ 

try, —- and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

yesetab hy or.situations wanted. In fact, anything 
sell or 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this ollice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in ,jssue_ of the _ following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be~ charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. 


.ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


| — 


LIVE STOCK. 


’ advertising is 











st ne Yamagetta, 8 

years old. Race record 2.22, trial 2.15 half mile track. 
Weighs 1125; color, seal *_.4. a great race horse, a 
great road horse and sure foal getter. Will be sold at 
@ bargain. A. 8. BROWN, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


yy HOROUGHBRED English _ Berkshire pigs for sale. 11 
ny from six to thirteen weeks old, $5 each. A peu 
not akin $8. All eligible to registry. LOCUST GROVE 
STOC Kn FARM, Antwe.p, Y 
O*% experimental stock farm, 
Fla, learned how to bring 
Write him for circular. Success 
use it 18 months before paying. 
EREFORD CATTLE—Herd consists of 90 head reg- 
istered cattle. Yearling bulls old enough for service, 
$75. Heifers not akin at equally low prices. GEORGE 
RISSELL, Ligonier, — a 
EADOWBANK Farm—Brown | 
seys. For sale, two registered, 
Swiss bull calves. L. H. LEONARD, 
({ HOICE Poland-China pigs and boar old e ough tor se"- 
for sale. Eligible to registry. Prices ‘right, H, 
Ww AL R ATH, "Minaville, N Y. 
NGORA GOATS—Four 
Hamlett’s sweepstakes prize 
P: ANY, Wellsboro, Pa 
A: NGORA goats for ae at t Buffalo e xposition, - September 
. 23 to October 5. HUGHES CO, Hastings, Tex. 
five dollars. 


TANDARD _ and registe oe 








WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 
offspring the sex desired. 
guaranteed. You may 














Guern- 
Brown 


~ Swiss and 
highly-bred 
, Owego, N 











thousand just received from 
tlock, ANGORA COM- 




















EGISTERED Berkshire” igs, Six weeks old, 

LEVI 8. MOYER, Fredericksburg, Pa. 

HROPSHIRES and | Delaines, both sexes, good ones, 
THOS. McCOY, Volant, Pa. ay e 
W. GANZLER, breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, , Neb. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





HEATS—Wanted Seanean’n wanting best 
sample, Smith’s, White Chaff, McKinley, Democrat 
and Dawson's. Resisting Hessian fly, 25 varieties tested. 
Write now, WHEAT FARM, Manchester, > 
EED wheat, clean, vigorous, graded. “(Small grains 
removed). Harvest King (bald), $1.15, Fulcaster and 
Kud, (bearded), $1.10 per bu, sacked, for 5 or more bu. 
Samples free. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 
EED WHEAT—McKinley variety. From field which 
yielded 504 bu to the acre. Two bushels and over, 
$1.10 per bu. JAMES M’'NEILL, Hudson, N 4 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


"address, 

















LDEST commission house in ow York; established 
1338. Butter, cheese, eggs, Ho poultry, dress 
gives J game, etc. E. B. WOODW PAD: 302 Greenwich 

t 
USTIN & COC ARAN, fruit and "produce commission 
merchants. Peaches, apples and pears specialties. 
306 Washington St, New York. 
RUITS, celery, poultry, hay, and produce—prompt 
sales quick. returns, GIBBS ‘& BRO, 308 Nth Front 
Phila elphia. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE. 





one for women raising Belgian hares for breeding 























tock or table. Both sold by MRS IDA I. WIL- 
LIAMS, Hillsdale, Mich. 
-UINEA pigs and Belgian hares at lowest prices. 
EBEN WHITNEY, Natick, Mass, 
'COTCH collies, magnificently bred, for sale by A. Je 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


((OLLTES—WELLMAN, | Deerfield, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


poulterers or 
Pind and the 
coast, go into 


7. you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade ‘from Mich, 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific 


the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 


to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 


$15 
the 





A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 











bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, MI. 
K 2NtTUCKY Aluminum stock label—The best. 
lightest, most secure, easiest put on and the 
gheapest. ‘or description and samples address B. H. 
JACKSON, Winchester, Ky. 
6 'LVEe sugar shell and butter knife, triple plated 
sent — J for = cents. SMITH SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Box 71, Ct _ 
HODE 7. =] “Red cockerels, 75 cents up. FRANK 
METCALF, Warren, 








A Love Song. 


ESPERANCE. 





The nights are all too long, sweetheart, 
Wthen comes no dream of thee. 

The hour is but a song, sweetheart, 
Wherein your face I see. 

Your brown bright eyes are stars of hope 
To light the way for me, 

From gloomy vales where shadows are 
To hights of ecstasy. 


To sit with thee and never hear 
Thy voice, nor see thy face, 

3ut just to know that thou art near,— 
With joy fills all the place. 

For through the silent shadows comes 
A melody divine; 

*Tis but the song your fond heart sings 
To mine, sweetheart, to mine! 


Grandmother’s Burglar. 
By H. Annette Poole. 











[A True Story.] 


NE day when grandmother was 19, and 

QO a happy young wife, she was all 

alone in the house. Grandfather 

was at work at his trade, 20 miles 

from home, and great-grandmother 

had gone to the village, half a mile away, 

because of some emergency in the house- 

hold of daughter Priscilla, whose half- 

dozen young children made domestic emer- 
gencies of frequent occurrence, 

But grandmother never thought of being 
afraid or lonely. True, it was very quiet 
in comparison to her own home, with its 
brood of brothers and sisters, but it was a 
pleasant and safe quietude. Tramps were 
unknown, though there were occasional 
visits from nomadic persons known as “old 
stragglers.” But all these had well-known 
histories, and appointed times of appear- 
ing, and none were due just now, nor like- 
ly to be. The only passers-by would be 
friendly farmers, who would nod a kindly 
greeting from their wagons, and they would 
all be well known to her. Or perhaps some 
woman, walking to or from the village, 
might stop for a rest and a chat, but that 
would be only a pleasant episode. 

A bowl of bread and milk sufficed for 
her dinner, for she was in haste to get to 
her afternoon sewing. Pleasant sewing it 
was going to be, too, for the last time 
grandfather had walked out, of a Satur- 
day night, to spend Sunday at home, he 
brought his young wife sufficient English 
print for a pretty summer gown. A good 
piece it was, too, to judge from a bit still 
extant, where the carnations, scattered 
over a white ground, are still pink and 
their foliage still green. 

*randmother’s deft fingers and accurate 
eve did‘ note need help from the village 
mantuamaker to fashion the new gown. It 
would be straight in the skirt and low in 
the neck, with a muslin tucker. Then it 
was going to have just the newest kind of 
leg o’ mutton sleeves, puffed out at the top 
in a wonderful way that grandmother 
would evolve with some buckram. And as 
grandfather had guessed at the quantity 
in a lavish man fashion, grandmother was 
cert2in there could be a little shoulder 
cape (“Vandyke, she called it), bordered 
with a ruffle; and it would go hard if there 
were not two more tiny ruffles around the 
skirt. It took a little contriving, after all, 
and she stood for a time with her pretty 
head on one side, absorbed in mental cal- 
culation. 

“It will just do it,” said she, with a sigh 
of relief, and turned, startled at the sound 
of a step. ‘‘Why, father,” she exclaimed, 
“how you frightened me! in and 
sit down. I’m all alone.’ 

“And scared at your shadow, I suppose,” 
said her father. ‘I can’t stop a single min- 
ute; only just long enough to take my gun 
apart. It’s out o’ kilter, an’ I’m goin’ to 
take the lock an’ stock down to Sam Tink- 
ham, an’ I’m goin’ to stand the barrel right 
up here in the corner. Look out, an’ don’t 
shoot anybody with it,” and he departed 
on his way to the village. 

Grandmother was terribly afraid of a 
gun, and her fear was a standing joke to 
her father and brothers, who were mighty 
hunters in those days, when game was 
abundant and the woods were free to all 
comers. 

The afternoon flew away, and when the 
shadows fell she folded up her work and 
put it away. Great-grandmother did not 
come back, and at last her daughter-in-law 
went to bed in the little bedroom open- 
ing out of the kitchen. It was great-grand- 
mother’s room, but grandmother did not 


Come 


EVENINGS AT. HOME 


and she did not 


feel like going upstairs, 
try to analyze the feeling which made her 
drop the seldom used wooden. bar across 
the front door, 

It seemed a long time before she could 
go to sleep, but at last she fell into a light 


s!tumber, from which she awoke with a 
start, to find herself sitting up in bed, 
listening to a heavy tread coming up the 


path. It was.at least 10 o’clock,-and what 
decent body would be out at so late. an 
hour? Then came a loud thumping on the 
door. 


At first she thought she would not an- 
swer, but then came the thought that some 
neighbor might be sick and need great- 
grandmother, whose skill as a nurse, and 
kindly willingness to exercise it, were wide- 
ly known. So grandmother slipped out of 
bed and into her double-gown, and pattered 
in her bare feet to the kitchen window. 

“What do you want?” she called, with 
a quaver, which she tried in vain to keep 
out of her voice. 

Down by the walnut tree loomed a huge, 
indefinable bulk, which was apparently a 
wagon, heaped high with she knew not 
what. She thought of the thin. silver 
spoons marked with the initials of great- 
grandmother’s maiden name, and resolved 
not to give them up without a struggle. 
Strange to say, the thought of her own 
never entered her mind. A strange thick 
voice was calling: 

“I want to come in and stay overnight. 
I’ve got lost and don’t know the way to 
the tavern.” 

“Drive on and take the first turn to the 
left and you'll come to the tavern all 
right.”’ 

“It’s too late to go any further,” said the 
man, and she perceived with new terror 
that he was intoxicated. 

“Who are you?’ said she. 

“My name is William Davenport,” came 
the answer, and grandmother nearly 
swooned with fright, for this was her hus- 
band’s name, and this surely was not he. 
Now she was certain that it was someone 
who knew she was alone. 

“Your name isn’t William Davenport,” 
called she, with an assumption of bravery 
she was far from feeling, ‘and you might 
as well drive on, for you can’t come into 
this house to-night.” 

“Can’t 1?” said he, leaving the path and 
coming toward the window, only hindered 
momentarily by floundering into the thick 
growth of the friendly rosebush. 

Grandmother looked. wildly about her. 
No weapon was in sight but that dreadful 
gun barrel. She seized it with a shudder, 
threw open the window and _ thrust the 
harmless tube into the man’s face, crying: 

“Go down the path this instant, or I will 
shoot you!” 

The man recoiled and fell over backward, 
as his heel caught in the rosebush. 
“Don’t shoot!’’ he called. ‘Let 

up.” 

“Hurry up about it!” called grandmoth- 
er. “I’m not going to stand here all night. 
I’ll shoot in just one minute.” 

He scrambled to his feet and hurried 
down the path. She saw him climb to his 
seat and essay to turn into the road; then 
there was a lurch over a projecting wal- 
nut root, a crash, and a hurried cry of: 

“Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! I’ve tipped 
over my load!” 

“I don’t believe it,” called grandmother, 
brave enough now. “You are only making 
believe, and I’m going to shoot this very 
minute.” 

“For God’s sake, hold on!” 
man, in a panic of fright, “and I'll get 
away as guick as I can.” By a mighty 
heave he righted the wagon, tossed up the 
load and drove toward the village at a 
rapid gait. 

Grandmother waited until the sound of 
wheels died out, then she closed the win- 
dow and went back to bed, taking the gun 
barrel with her. 

Up betimes the next morning, she ran 
down the path, her terror all gone with 
the sunlight, to see what was lying under 
the walnut tree. It was a bushel basket, 
woven of ash splints, perfectly new, and 
evidently part of the capsized load of the 
night before. She picked it up and ran 
back to the house, laughing. 

It was nearly noon when a neighbor driv- 
ing by stopped and came up to the door. 
“Had quite a time on’t last night, didn’t 
ye?” he asked. 

“How did you know anything about it?” 
said grandmother. 

‘Davenport told of it himself down to the 
tavern. Said he’d run acrost*-the pluckiest 
little .woman he ever see. Wa’n’t more’n 


me get 


shouted the 
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a gal, either, he didn’t jedge, by her voice, 





an’ what little he could see of her. But 
she hada gun, an’ could draw a bead all 
right.. Said he’ never held a gun to a fox 
or a squirrel any stiddier than she did to 
him.” 

Grandmother decided she would not tell 
him that her hands shook like poplar 
leaves. Instead she said: 

“Who is he? Any man who comes here 
in the dead of the night’’ (oh, grandmother, 
it was only 10!), “calling himself by my 
husband’s name will get a bullet, if I know 
how to shoot one.’’ 

“Was your father’s gun here?” 
the neighbor, with sudden curiosity. 

Grandmother laughed in spite of herself. 
“So much of it was,’ and she pointed to 
the gun barrel in the corner. The man 
Stared at it and burst into peal upon peal 
of laughter. 

“Well! well! well!” he ejaculated, wiping 
his eyes. ‘If that ain’t the beater! I knew 
Joe Keith owned a mighty good gun, but 
I didn’t know the barrel could do such exe- 
cution as that, all by itself. I’m goin’ right 
back to the village. Davenport is there 
now. settin’ round the tavern.” 

“Is his name really William Davenport?” 

“Sure enough it is. He lives over be- 
yond Pelham mountain a ways. Hunts 
and fishes and makes baskets and so on, 
He has reg’lar customers ’mongst the farm- 
ers and storekeepers and tavern keepers. 
There ain’t no harm in him gen’ally, but 
sometimes he gits pretty sassy, when he’s 
drunk. He comes along about this time 
every year. Then he takes a compass 
round t’other way an’. sells another load. 
He gen’ally finds somebody that knows 
him to keep him, an’ he pays ’em with a 
basket. Then he has to have a spree to 
celebrate sellin’ out, an’ then he’ll p’int 
off toward home an’ stay quite a spell. I’m 
goin’ back’ to have the laugh on him ’bout 
bein’ scared of a gun barrel without stock 
or lock.” 

“Tell him he can have his basket by com- 
ing after it,” said grandmother, spiritedly. 
She did not relish being laughed about at 
the village tavern. 

After a time the man drove back again 
and this time he had- great-grandmother 
with him. 

“He says you can keep the basket for 
your pluck,” he called. “Says he’s glad 
enough to get out of it that way. He won’t 
hear the last o’ that story for one while.” 

Great-grandmother came slowly up the 
path. “Well, Car’line,” said she, “I never 
knew you had so much spunk. Glad ye 
showed it, though. That Bill Davenport’s 
an awful critter when he’s been drinkin’. 
I hadn’t no idee o’ leavin’ ye alone over 
night, or Id made some arrangement, 
knowin’ ye was timid. But Priscilla’s lit- 
tle Angeline had the croup an’ needed 
grandma real bad. An’ the measles is 
round the village, so it’s likely the whole 
six ’ll have it. Then I stepped into Dorcas 
Hanks’s a little while. Her baby is real 
puny and her mother’s so sure they ain’t 
goin’ to raise it that I zuess they won’t. 
If I was in her place I’d stop prophesyin’ 
evil and go to nussin’ the little thing up. 
Will ye git out your Vandyke an’ your ruf- 
fies all right, think ye?” 

Grandmother nodded, with her mouth full 
of pins. 

“William ’ll be real pleased,” said Wil- 
liam’s mother. “Car’line, I’m real proud 
of ye, whichever way I take ye, an’ so I 
told ’em.”’ 

“But, mother, I really was dreadfully 
frightened,” said grandmother with a quiv- 
ering lip, “and if it hadn’t been for think- 
ing of your silver spoons I’d have fainted 
right away.” : 

“So much the more credit to ye,” said 
great-grandmother with an encouraging 
pat to the little hand that had so bravely 
defended the household goods. ‘‘You’ve 
earned your basket, and it’ll do ye for 
years.” And so it did. 

And when, next Sunday, grandmother 
walked up the aisle in her carnation-be-~ 
sprinkled gown, others besides grandfather 
thought she was “the prettiest girl that 
eame into the meeting house.” 


asked 





Stout Gent: Well, sir, I’m a self-made 
man. I began life as a barefooted boy. 

Thin Gent: Well, as far as I can make 
out, I wasn’t born with shoes on, either.— 
[ Moonshine. 


Willie Littleboy: Papa, what is a czar? 

Papa: A czar, my son, is a Russian po-, 
tentate almost entirely surrounded by as- 
sasins.—[ Puck. 
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A Bit of Fun. 


J. M.. B., MICHIGAN. 

When I was about 10 years old, my two 
‘Yrothers younger than myself and I were 
going through the orchard one day, just 
about this time of the year, when there 
are a lot of apples on the ground. We 
didn’t do anything but fill our pockets. 
Then we went on to the river, which flows 
around a point of land. The way around 
is about a half mile, and to go across is 
10 rods. Well, we wanted a ride, and we 
hadn't long to wait for the right kind of 
a log, which was a big pine about two feet 
through that lay well out of the water. 
Those who have ridden such a log know 
what it is. 

We all jumped on. It rolled a little at 
first, but we made it come our way. We 
went on until we were a little over half- 
way around the point, when the log rolled 
again. This time we didn’t have our way, 
so we had to take the water way. Two of 
us went under but came up paddling. Then 
we tried to get on the log, but could not, 
so there we were, and the apples, too, 
for they all found their way out of- our 
pockets. 

We swam along among the apples with 
our clothes on until we found a landing. 
We climbed on and sat on some dry logs 
in the sun to dry. The place where we sat 
on the log dried first, so we took off our 
clothes and put them on the logs to dry, 
but that was not fast enough so we beat 
them on the logs until they were dry. 
When it came time to button our clothes 
the buttons were gone. The next was for 
the house, here the fun changed into a 
song and dance. (This may need a little 
of the Editor’s polish). 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Inviting Baskets—I wish to say that we 
would be pleased to see the person who 
picks 250 qts of strawberries in a day. 
He must be a fast picker, for here we think 
70 to 80 qts a good forenoon’s work. One 
day I found a short run where I could pick 
a basket per minute if I threw the berries 
on everyway, but we always turn our ber- 
ries hulls down, and have the most invit- 
ing baskets in market. We also get the 
best price. This year I am going to teach 
“the young country idea how to shoot.” 
I have just graduated from our high school 
and next year I am going to begin my 
college course. I think it is an excellent 
thing for one to correspond with strang- 
ers, and, like a Tabler of yore; I think it 
influences one to do his very best. I my- 
self have a very dear friend in Illinois, 
obtained in that way. I see the little girl 
talks of her cats, her big sister about the 
boys, but I am the old bachelor (since there 
are no more old maids), so I will leave all 
that to the younger generation.—[Dottie 
Dimple. 








THE FARMER BOY. 
Farmer boy, going down yon lane, 
Oh, you look so very plain, 
Yet happier boy cannot be found 
In the country, miles around. 


In the summer ‘tis mow the hay, 
Whistling all the live-long day, 
Bringing cow and prancing steed 
From pasture green on which they feed. 


Then when nights their shadows spread 
He silently slips away to bed. 

How he enjoys that delicious rest! 
Never was man or child more blest. 


Off to the plain little schoolhouse he goes. 
Aye, there is nothing but what he knows! 

In geography, grammar or spelling, you see, 
Why, the knows more than you or me! 


Hard he studies the long, long day; 
For truly he knows that the only way 
To get success in this short life 
Is by honest, patient, industrious strife. 
H. D. Davy. 


Another “Narrow Escape’’—I see the 
“old” monster is dead; I don’t believe I'll 
cry. Golden-rod, I had a narrow escape 
also. I was visiting my aunt a few years 
ago in the summer. They were drawing in 
hay and I must ride on the load of hay. 
Well, they let me load and after a while 
the load became uneven. The back was 
higher than the front. I was on the front 
and the horses started up and so did I. 
Before I knew what had happened I lay on 
the ground between the heels of a kicking 
horse and the wheel. I crawled out of there 
in a hurry and escaped with only a little 
skin off my nose and a good shaking up. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

































































I received third prize in our fair’s floral parade of 1897. My wheel was trimmed 
with red and white asters, with a large bouquet in front. In 1898 I entered again with 
a wheel trimmed with lavender and white. I also led a Dachshund dog by lavender 


ind white ribbons, and received first prize. 


I did not enter in 1899, but entered 


gain in 1900, and received first prize again. I am a student in the training depart- 
ment of the Oneonta (N Y) normal school.—[{G. S. Young. 











Pauline, here are some names for your 
niece: Audrey, Birdella, Lena, Laura, 
Ivah, Mildred, Eloise, Lillian, Leah, Maude, 
Evelyn, Clara, Rosa Carrie, Addie, Pearl, 
Mabel, Daisy, Alice, Lulu and Alberta. 
Cap, I picked currants and gooseberrjes 
this summer, and one day two girls and 
myself started picking 10 a m and picked 
until 6 p m. We did not hurry, but we 
each picked 100 qts of currants. I made 
over $11 in three weeks. Currants were 
one cent and gooseberries one and a half 
cents a quart. I read in a recent issue 
that the way to make hard soap is to take 
“1 qt cold water, stir until dissolved and 
it would get hot.’”” Mamma thinks that 
would be strong soap. Mary, I do indeed 
feel quite proud of my ride with Will Tem- 
pler, or I would not have written and told 
about it.—[A Shellstone Lily. 


Live Tarantulas—Last spring we moved 
from*Kansas to Oklahoma. Since coming 
here, we have found several tarantulas and 
centipedes. They are found in Kansas, too, 
but not where we lived. A few weeks ago 
we found a very large one, and I wanted 
to kill it of course, but my brothers didn’t, 
so put it in a glass jar to keep until they 
could get some alcohol, and in the mean- 
time set it on my stand table. And they 
either left the can lid loose or off, for one 
night Mr Tarantula made his escape, and 
next morning papa found him in the pan- 
try. Well, he never got his bath of alco- 
hol, and mamma forbade any more live 
tarantulas being brought into the house. 
We received a very pleasant visit from 
Moccasin Bill a short time ago. He is the 
first Tabler or circler that we have had 
the pleasure of meeting, and we ail may 
well be proud of him. As long as we have 
left Kansas, I will change my name to 
[Oklahoma Senorita. 





Tired and Thirsty—I am a high school 
girl of one of the best high schools in the 
state. My age is 15 years and I am en- 
tering upon the sophomore year. I am sec- 
retary of Circle 60, which is about two 





years old. Magdalene and Mountain Prin- 
cess, I don’t think I ever used laudanum 
or paregoric in my cooking, but my fault 
lies in putting too much of certain things 
in the thing I am making: It seems that 
I never can learn that if a little is good 
it is no sign more will be better. My salad 
always contains too much pepper and my 
cakes too much baking powder. How many 
of the Tablers ever went botanizing? I 
have and had oceans of fun, although I 
often got tired and thirsty. One time our 
teacher and the botany class walked to a 
woods about a mile away and rode back 
on a gravel train, which was carrying 
gravel from a steam shovel to town.—[L. Z., 
Tllinois. 





Beautiful and Wicked Characters—I am 
14 years old and live on a farm in southern 
Michigan. I love farm life. I never lived 
in a city, but don’t believe I would like it. 
I have read lotsof books, but my favorite 
ones are Quo Vadis, Romola and The Seam- 
stress of Stettin, and I think they are all 
pretty stories. Quo Vadis has some of the 
most beautiful characters and some of the 
most wicked, I think, but take it as a 
whole it is a pretty story. I go to school 
and church and sing in the choir. I love 
music, reading and drawing and I expect 
to be a drawing teacher some day. I think 
Alice Hollingworth’s letter in the Aug 1 
issue, on the Pan-American, was fine. I 
was intending to go to the exposition, but 
gave it up and let my sister go in my 
place.—[Minerva, Michigan. 

I am in the fourth grade. We have a 
piano and I can play on it. I can pick 
100 lbs of cotton in one day, and can wash 
dishes, sweep and make beds.—[Violet. 








I am a Dixie boy, past 16, am 5 ft 10 in 
tall and weigh 142 lbs. Would it not be 
real nice if the monster would give us Ta- 
blers more space, so that we could contrib- 
ute some nice stories to our corner? I am 
an author by nature. Let’s hear from you, 
Prince Hal, on this subject.—[Sir Lawrence. 











Life. 


ESPBRANCE.- 





Just a few days for pleasure, 
Just a few nights of pain; 

Just a short way thro’ seneown, 
Then in the sun again 

Then comes the twilight, dearie, 
Herald of quiet ni 

Soon we will sleep but to 

Waken in gladness and 
Sing in the morning light. 


Just an old burden lightened, 
Just a new cross to bear; 

Just a sweet hope of comfort, 
Then just a load of care. 

Life is so short, my dear one, 
Let all the clouds go by! 

Soon we will gather 

The blossoms of peacefulness 
Under a fairer sky. 





Scrap Work. 


MRS H. L. MILLER, 





This pretty doily is in “scrap work,” 
‘which, as its name implies, is made of 
scraps of fine white goods combined with 





SCRAP WORK. 


lace stitches. The squares can be made of 
any size and are double, being overhanded 
together. This work uses up all the scraps 
that are too small for anything else, and 
can be utilized for entire tidies, center- 
pieces, doilies or cushion covers, or can be 
used as a border only. 

It makes a pretty trimming for scarf 
ends, aprons or towels, and is also used for 
yokes of dresses. Scraps of colored lawns 
used in,.this manner make lovely dresser 
mats and cushion covers. 


Crocheted Bag. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 








Use No 4 steel hook and work loosely. 
Two balls crochet silk and two yards No 1 
ribbon are required. Ch 230, join. 

ist row—One d c in each of first 2 st, “ch 
2,” miss 2 st, 1 d c in each of next 2 st, re- 
peat from “ch 2” across row. 

2d row—“‘Seven d c” under first ch 2 of 
previous row, 1s c in next ch 2. Repeat 
from “7 d c.” 

3d row—Ch 6, catch with s c in middle of 
7 dc. Repeat across row. 

4th row—Like ist. 5th 2d. 
6th row—Like 3d. 

7th row—Like ist. “Two d c” directly 
over 7dc,2dcin ch 6. Repeat from “2 
és” 

8th row—Like 2d. 9th row—Like 3d. 

10th row—Like ist. Repeat 8th, 9th and 
10th rows 10 times, having each 7 d c come 
between ‘two groups of 7 dc of preceding 
rows. Finish with large shell of 7 dc with 
picot edge. Cut cardboard 6 in square, 
cover with silk or satin and sew crocheted 
Piece on. 


row—Like 


For the Fair. 


WHITE RIBBON, 








Among the homely, or homey, articles at 
a certain fair was a box containing gar- 
ments for grandma, all fashioned by 
womanly fingers, deft with knitting needles 
and crochet hook. A fleecy scarf shawl 
with knotted fringe was knit herring bone 
(and was really very pretty), of clouded 
brown wool. <A girl who preferred cro- 
cheting could easily make it prettier in 
some one of the beautiful patterns famil- 
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iar to her, Om a cape with ribbon strings 
might be preferred. 

The mittens were both warm and hand- 
some, with ribbon run through the figures 
at the back, and lined with worsted cloth. 
A pair of long wristers, scalloped at the 
edge, matched the shawl in color, but the 
slippers were black and of double thick- 


ness. The stockings would reach nearly to 
the hips, and the garters were an inch 
wide and 20 inches long, knit ‘“gallose 


stitch,” and white, so as to wash readily. 

The knitting bag, to hang from the belt, 
was of silk, like the wwristers, fancy 
stitched and drawn in with ribbons. But 
the crowning glory was the nightcap of 
thread, to ensure durability in the wash. 
The front was one straight, rectangular 
block, shell stitch; the crown, a round, 
fancy spot gathered into shape. The strings 


were plain garter stitch. The maker said 
the knitting was easy as breathing, and 
she had always made these caps for her 


grandmother, who in summer needed some 
slight protection, but nothing warm enough 
to heat her head. In winter she lined it 
with silk. 





The Modern Maud Muller—‘‘A farmer in 
this vicinity,’ says the Lindsborg (Kan) 
News, “has two daughters, aged 15 and 17 
years. When he was confronted with the 
problem of harvesting his wheat without 
enough help, his daughters bravely declared 
that they intended to do the shocking. And 
they did every bit of it on 160 acres, while 
the thermometer ranged between 105 and 
110 in the shade. Talk about Maud Muller 
and her dinky little hayrake! She isn’t in 
it with the Kansas girls. If the judge 
wants to see a perfect type of womanhood, 
let him drive along some Kansas thorough- 
fare during the wheat harvest.” 


“My Good Samaritan’—The Editor has 
recently learned that the poem under the 
above title, which appeared originally in 
our issue for July 20, is to be read to a large 
Boston congregation. 

A Steam Laundry at Home—Having as- 
sorted your soiled linen, place the white 
ones in one tub and the colored ones in 
another. Dissolve your soap or soap pow- 
der in water, and sprinkle over the top 
of the clothes. Then take % teacup gaso- 
line to each tub, and sprinkle over the top. 
Fill your tub with boiling water to cover 
clothes, and cover the tub with a piece of 
old carpet or something to keep the steam 
in, and let your clothes stand and steam 
an hour, during which time you can be 
doing your morning work. Then wring the 
clothes through clean warm water and cold 
bluing water and hang on the line. You 
will find that the white clothes have been 
steamed clean, and the very soiled ones 
will need but little rubbing. Possibly a 
touch given to wristbands and collars may 
be needed; and the colored dresses and 
waists may not bear an hour’s steaming 
and soaking, though the gasoline will not 
injure even delicate colors, and it bleaches 
the white ones beautifully. Everyone who 
tries this method of washing seems to like 
it, and it seems especially adapted to busy 
farmers’ wives, who can fill in the hour 
while their wash is steaming to very good 
advantage. It may be well to add a warn- 
ing to be careful with the gasoline bottle 
or can, and keep it away from the fire.— 
[Alice E. Pinney. 





Sand Gardening—The country is, as 


nearly as possible, the ideal place to bring 
up little children. For in the country, with 
all outdoors to live and play in, they have 
small need of the expedients adopted to 
make city children happy and healthy. The 
sand garden has a fascination for the lit- 
tle folks in the city, during the summer 
vacation. The teacher, too, feels pleasure 
in her work, as she sees how happy the 
children are. This particular sand garden 
about which I am writing, was in the part 
of a large city where something of the 
sort was needed. In a corner of the school 
yard there was a great pile of clean sand, 
and the children were furnished shovels, 
spoons, cups, tin dishes and shells with 
which to dig. There were more than 100 
children who came, more or less regularly, 
during the five-weeks term. All were happy 
and busy, either playing or working. They 
built sand houses, pyramids, cones, bridges 
and mountains. They buried their feet in 
the sand, and occasionally partly buried 
each other, just for the fun of seeing the 
sand fly, when they got out from their sand 
pile. One day they had a large lake on 
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which they sailed paper boats. 
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The older 
children, both boys and girls, sewed, knit, 


made scrapbooks, mounted pictures and 
wrote stories. One of the daily papers 
said that each child was his own boss, so 
long as he did right, and the statement was 
true. There was no punishment inflicted, 
Save as a child was sent home ffor the 
morning if he were naughty. Some of the 
mothers visited the sand garden, and one 
tired mother said she was’ glad to have a 
safe place for her children to play. Visi- 
tors often said, ‘“‘How much. they do for 
children nowadays.” I am glad “they” do. 
It is a paying investment.—[Grace Irene 
Chapin, 


Fancy Stitches—Design No 1 is made as 
Draw out 


follows: about eight threads 





if cloth is fine. Fasten thread in left side 
of work, then take up about four threads, 
as in hemstitching, fasten thread to hem, 
wrap thread once around the four, fasten 
thread at the bottom, then take four more 
threads and make a buttonhole stitch, wrap 
thread around the four, and fasten to top. 
Design No 2: Draw threads, fasten needle- 
ful of thread in center of first three threads, 
take up next three threads with needle 
point toward you, twist needle under first 
three. Design No 3: Hemstitch top and 
bottom and run thread through the center 
as in No 2. These stitches are generally 
used on handkerchiefs.—_[Lucy G. Seibert. 





Crocheted Edging—Ch 7, join round. 1st 
row—Ch 4, 1 s ec into 2d of 4 ch, 4 ch,ise 
into ist of last 4 ch, 4 ch, 1 s c into 2d of 
last 4 ch, 1 d c into first of first 4 ch, 3 ch, 
8 dc under 7 ch, keeping top loops on hook 
and drawing all through together (as alk 
clusters of d c are worked in this way, di- 
rections will not be repeated), 3 ch, 3.d ¢ 
under 7 ch, turn. 2d row—Ch 7, 3 d c un- 
der 3 ch of last row, 3 ch, 3 d c under same 
3 ch. Repeat ist and 2d rows until required 
length is worked. For edge, work 1s c in 
ist picot of 4 ch, * 4 ch, 1 s c in next picot, 
4 ch, 1s c in 3d picot, 4 ch, 1 8s c in ist 
picot of next scallop, repeat from * to end 
of row, 3d row—D c 7 under ist 4 ch of 
last row, 7 d c under next 4 ch, pass over 
4 ch, 7 d ec under next 4 ch, repeat to end 
of row. For the heading, 3 d c under 7 ch 
at straight side of edging, 5 ch. Repeat to 
end of row.—{Mary Foster Snider. 





Tatted Insertion—make a row of circles 
with three half-circles between each; for 





the circles, 3 d k, * 1 p, 3 d k * twice, for 
the half circle, 5 d k, draw nearly up, for 
the middle one 3 d k, 1 p, 3 d k, draw up. 
Make another row and join the middJe half- 
circles to those in first row.—[Eliza C. 
Smith. 





A. N. recommends the making of ink with 
diamond dye, but does not tell what kind 
to use. One would naturally suppose that 
black dye would be used to make black ink, 
but such is not the case. Slate dye is used 
for black ink, eosin dye for red ink, light 
blue dye for blue ink, and violet for violet, 
One package of the dye is dissolved in 1 
pt boiling water, then strained through 
cloth and bottled:—[R. E. M- 
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The Apple-Paring Test. 


M- F. B. 


In the kitchen all alone! 
My dear, do you remember? 
The old folks slipped away to bed,— 
"Twas the middle of December; 
And snow was over all the land. 
The candle flickered on the stand, 


I pared an apple, while the red 
Across your cheek went stealing. 
“Aha!"’ I thought, “sweet Sally Ann, 
You're not without some feeling!” 
My heart beat loudly in my breast, 

When suddenly I made the test. 


‘Twas many, many years ago, 
And yet I well remember 
The letter S upon the floor 
That evening in December. 
My life has been a long success. 
Bless you, my dear, for saying ‘Yes 


The “ Best Time.” 


MRS A. E. C., NEW YORK. 








The best time one ever had? How hard 
that fs to decide upon, when one comes to 
think of it! 

When I was young, and used to have 
beaux and “good times” galore, my mother 
would often say to me: ‘“‘What a girl you 
are! When you come home, you always 
say, ‘Oh, mother, I’ve had the best time I 
ever had in all my life!’ The last time 
seems to be the best with you.”” And as I 
look back o’er those happy days, how 
strange it seems to me that I could have 
enjoyed myself on some of those occasions. 

For instance, what satisfaction could I 
have derived from sitting a whole after- 
noon in the broiling sun fishing, and then 
to be rewarded with never a bite! (True, 
I had good company, which may have had 
something to do with it.) Or what pleas- 
ure could I have found in going for a 20 or 
30-mile drive o’er hill and dale, only to re- 
turn after darkness was on the face of the 
earth, with perchance a rain storm, and 
with the night so inky black that one could 
not see his hand before his face,—I, who 
now dread a drive on a dark night almost 
as mucn as having a tooth pulled? 

So it comes to be, as the years roll on 
and one’s tastes change, that often what 
was a good time to us yesterday would not 
be a good time at all if repeated to-day. 

My very first ‘‘best time’’ was, I think, 
when I was a little tot and father took me 
to see a grand and wonderful circus in a 
neighboring town,—my first “best time,” 
and also my first circus. Can I ever for- 
get the joy I experienced as I sat on one 
of those long, hard ~enches and gazed in 
wondering awe on the magnificence of it 
all! Many years have passed since then, 
but I can close my eyes and still seem to 
see those marvelous frills and furbelows 
worn by the circus ladies, in pink, blue, 
red and other dainty colors; and although 
their costumes were rather scanty (which, 
I must confess, somewhat shocked my 
childish modesty), they still seemed grand- 
er to me than anything of which I had ever 
dreamed. 

How wonderful was the lady who bal- 
anced herself, standing on the back of a 
horse, which galloped round the ring with 
ever accelerating pace, while the _ rider 
jumped through paper-covered hoops and 
landed again on the back of her fiery steed. 
How I sat with bated breath when they 
held up for her a hoop of fire! But through 
it she bounded, and, like Daniel of old, 
came out with hair unsinged. With what 
marvelous ease the lady acrobat walked 
tight ropes stretched at a giddy hight, and 
then climbed to her airy trapeze, where 
she hung and swung, to and fro, to and 
fro, till I was fairly dizzy for looking. 

And what child ever went to a circus who 
was not convulsed with laughter at the 
funny old clown, with his peaked cap and 
striped suit, who rolled and tumbled and 
joked till one laughed and laughed, so that 
he must fairly hold on to the seat for fear 
of falling off from sheer exhaustion. 

Then the trained dogs! I wondered if my 
fat old Rover could ever be made to go 
through the tricks they did,—standing on 
their hind legs, walking, jumping over ta- 
dles and canes, talking, and so on. I re- 
member that, with a child’s intuition, I felt 
their master, who put them through the 
performance, was not kind to them. His 


voice sounded so cross, and he swung the 
long whip till it snapped and cracked, and 
I felt almost afraid, even though I was 
close up by father’s side. 

Then came other pleasures, such as the 
delight of having all the lemonade I want- 


HAPPY TIMES 





ed to drink, with pleaty of pea- 
nuts, and (oh, joy of joys!), a big five- 
cent stick of peppermint candy! Never be- 


fore had I so much at once. Didn’t I lux- 
uriate, But how sticky my hands and face 
got, and what quantities of lemonade it 
took to quench my thirst! 

I can’t remember much more. I know 
the menagerie did not seem to appeal to 
me. I was too much afraid of the big lions 
and bears. But there was pleasure enough 
in the circus alone to fill my small life for 
days to come. 

"Twas a very tired, but happy little girl 
that rode home with father that night, and 
how much [ had to tell mother and the 
other unfortunate members of the family 
who could not go! 





A Modern Apple Paring Bee. 


RUTH LINCOLN. 





The invitations were issued informaily, 
by word of mouth, but a big two-horse hay 
wagon generously strewed with straw was 
sent after the guests, for the Tuckers iived 
two miles from the village. 

The preparations were not elaborate. 
Frames had been made from four strips of 
lath, nails two inches apart being driven 
into those that formed the sides. Beside 
these knives suitable for paring, a few balls 
of twine and a supply of darning needles 
were placed in readiness. 

Partners were chosen by the device of 
irregularly cut apples, and much fun was 
occasioned before the sections were prop- 
erly fitted together. Each couple was sent 
to a small table upon which was placed a 
tin dish, a knife and a needleful of thread. 
The host made a brief speech wherein the 
guests were informed that a prize would be 
given to those who first filled the string 
and placed it on the rack. 

At a signal the work (and fun) began. 
At some tables the apples, selected from 
a common basket in the hall, were first cut 
and quartered, then strung. At other ta- 
bles the men cut and the girls strung, and 
vice versa. Time was lost by clumsy fin- 
gers that failed to thread the needles 
quickly; others had difficulty in making 
loops at the end of the strings that were 
necessary to hang the strings upon the 
nails of the rack. Some carefully pared 
the entire apple in one long string, and 
regardless of prizes, flung the same over 
their left shoulders, in accordance to the 
tirme-honored Halloween custom. When the 
strings were all in place they were re- 
garded critically, and the creators of ctr- 
tain crooked ones teased unmercifully. ‘It’s 
the only thing I ever did get on a string, 
anyway,” one man remarked confidentially 
to his partner, as he fastened the product 
of their labors in place. 

Refreshments (doughnuts and sweet ci- 
der) were served to the competitors, and 
the prizes were awarded with much laugh- 
ter and raillery. A discussion of old-time 
superstitions regarding the apple was start- 
ed by someone, and apples were “named” 
and their seeds counted to the childish jin- 
gle of “One I love, two I love, three I love 
I say,” ete. 

Grandma Tucker; watching the merry 
party climb upon the big wagon in the 
bright moonlight, gave a reminiscent sigh. 
“It takes me back 50 years,” she said; 
“only then we didn’t have to send to the 
cities summers for young folks.” 


An English Festival. 


H., NEW YORK. 





The very best “good time” I ever had 
happened some years ago, when I lived in 
England. My position at that time was 
that of lady’s maid in a fine old English 
family. Two days before Christmas I went 
with my lady to a large country house in 
Surrey. Soon after our arrival I was told 
that the servants were going to have some 
fun in the hall on Christmas eve, so the day 
before I was kept pretty busy helping to 
decorate the hall with holly and mistletoe. 

In the evening, after the early dinner, 
everybody went to see the first perform- 
ance, which was “living waxworks.” The 
first was “‘Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
I was Mrs Winslow, dressed in a frilled 
cap and large, white apron, in the act of 
feeding a large cloth baby some syrup out 
of a washbowl, with a very big wooden 
spoon. One of the young gentlemen acted 
as the showman, and he said such funny 
things about the whole get-up, that I could 








tears: of 


not see what I was doing, for 
laughter filled my eyes. 

The next one was Miss Nightingale, bind- 
ing up the arm of a wounded soldier with 
yards and yards of bandage. After it was 
all on, the arm looked like a good sized 
lobster. After that two men came in dan- 
cing, to illustrate ‘“‘Dr Rubbhard’s Rumatiz 


Cure.” I never saw anything so funny as 
those fellows’ ridiculous motions. We all 


actually screamed. 

After the waxworks we played all kinds 
of old fashioned games, such as turn the 
trencher, burning nuts on the hearth and 
eating an apple befo: the looking glass in 
a dark room. When we got tired of the 
games a young man sang Annie Laurie. 
A lady visitor sang Flora Macdonald’s La- 
ment and I piped in with my favorite, Ye 


Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon, 
After the songs someone proposed a 
dance. A young man in the house being a 


violin player we were soon away to the 
tune of Do Ye Ken John Peel, of the Bon- 
nie Tweed Side? Another tune was The 
Campbells Are Coming, Ho, Ho, Ho, Ho, 
which was my especial favorite, as my 
home was near one of that fine old fam- 
ily. We danced to all these fine old tunes, 
dear to the heart of every Scot, till mid- 
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—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
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Musical Instruments 
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night, then we all sang together 
Syne. 

The next morning at breakfast we could 
talk of nothing but the party, and how de- 
lighttul it was. After breakfast we went 
to the dining room for prayers, and when 
prayers were cver we were told to stay. 
At one end of the room there was a place 
which looked to me like a soldier’s sentry 
box, and over the door was written ‘‘Post- 
office.” Each person was to ask for their 
mail on passing out. All the women re- 
ceived handsome black woolen dress pat- 
terns and the men white shirts, collars and 
handkerchiefs, half a dozen in each set. 
Needless to say they were all happy faces 
that left that postoffice. When the presents 


Auld Lang 


were all examined and put away we went 
to chureh to hear the carols and then re- 
turned to partake of the usual English 


Christmas dinner. 

Two nights after our party we 
tertained in the drawing room by 
dies and gentlemen, who gave a 
Vivant” and concert. Of course we enjoyed 
that excedingly. I have had some good 
times, but that Christmas week remains in 
my memory as giving the most satisfac- 
ion. 


were en- 
the la- 
“Tableau 


——— 


SOMETHING TO WRITE. 
What shall we write of— 
My pen and I? 
Hours that have vanished, 
Hopes that are dead; 
Years that have met us, and, 
Hurrying by, 
Left us to mourn over 
Happiness fled? 
Never a moment we'll waste, dear deart, 
Writing of sorrow or fostering pain; 
Some of these days we will learn love’s art— 
Learn to make gray skies blue again. 
So let us write just 
A cheery song. 
Some we ary heart, 
In sorrow’s maze 
Reading, shall dream of 
A righted wrong; 
Hearing, shall look up for 
Happier days. 


and 


lost 


JESSIE L. FIELD. 

My Happiest Time was when I found my 
lost baby. I have taken pleasure trips and 
had surprises, but at no time have I ever 
enjoyed such true happiness as I did then. 
It was in the years of failures in crops. 
Our crops failed (or partly failed), and my 
husband was compelled to work out, away 
from home, for the support of our home 
till another year. As he was 20 miles 
away, a widow woman came to stay with 


me while he was gone. Everything went 
along smoothly until one afternoon I 
glanced out of the window and saw the 
horse at the gate, waiting for water. Our 
pasture Was nearly half a mile away, so 
although baby was sleepy and partly cry- 
ing, I told this woman to keep him. “All 
right,” she said, “I'll keep him.” So I 
started, and never thought to look back. 


When I returned with the horse, 
greatly excited. ‘“‘Have you 
she said. “He is lost, and I can’t find him.” 
That was all I heard of what she said, 
for I mounted my horse and started back. 
Not being an expert at riding, I went as 
fast as I could, but I knew that I was 
going faster than I could walk. I called, 
but to no avail. I knew it was useless to 
go for help, for already the sun was get- 
ting low, and it was cold, chilly weather. 
Added to this was the fact that our near- 
est neighbors lived from one to three miles 
away. Besides, I knew that every moment 
lost might mean the life of my baby. So 
I called and hunted. As the road to the 
pasture led through the cornfield, I felt 
certain that this was where he was. I 
rode up one row and down another till I 
began to think my little one was goné for 
good. At last, just before dusk, the woman 
was going through a draw of heavy weeds 
about three feet high, when she discovered 
what she thought to be a scrap of light 
calico down in the weeds, but which proved 
to be the baby fast asleep. He had stumbled 
over a furrow of plowed ground, and I 
presume he was so sleepy he couldn’t go 
any farther. Our finding him was purely 
accidental, for had she been a littie to one 
side of him, she would have passed him 
unnoticed. Well, anyone who has never 
experienced the like cannot imagine my joy 
when I again clasped my little one to my 
breast. He is now seven years old, and 
he can tell that event as well as I can, 
although he was only 15 months old at the 
time. We have talked it over so much 
before him that he will always know about 
the lost baby. We have another boy, three 
years younger, but I have guarded them 


I met her, 
seen baby?” 


EVENINGS AT 












both at all times myself.—[Mrs T. D. C., 
Nebraska. 





“Once Great Forests’’—After a long ab- 
sence from the table, I will take a chair, 
if the new monster does not now occupy 
the one I formerly had. No one admires 
more than I the well-kept farm, with its 
thrifty crops and good buildings. But more 
than this do I admire the works of nature, 
—the hills, rocks and rivers, the virgin for- 
ests, wild birds and animals. I live in a 
rugged portion of the globe, but the forests 
are fast disappearing before the hand of 
man, in his struggle either for gain or for 
livelihood, and the hills in many instances 
are left to grow up a worthless brake. 
Will the hustling American ever learn to 
use his ax with discretion? Or, will he 
keep on his mad slaughter of timber until 
he finds himself at the end of the once 
great forests, looking back to see nothing 
but a worthless brake? The writer has 
spent many a day in the woods, cutting 
timber, gathering spruce gum, hunting and 
fishing. Yes, even hunting for cows that 
were lost. The woods to me is a house of 
worship of the highest nature. It brings 
one in closer communion with the great 
Creator than any church erected by the 
hand of man.—[Brant. 





Some of the prettiest feathers are nearly 
always saved from the fowl that are killed. 
These are often used on hats and bonnets, 
and this year they are very fashionable. 
Thus it may be seen that it is easier ta 
save money on a farm than to earn it. 
[Aunt Vi. 

Nearly all Aunt Vi’s aprons are made 
of the best part of old dress skirts. When 
the aprons are worn out, the best of them 
are used for oven holders, and to wrap 
around the freestones. This may seem al- 
most a waste of time, but as the goods are 
soft and easily w orked, several aprons may 
be made in half a day eer nN. 
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A 
Lady’s 
Lunch 


Has been rudely defined by some cynic 
as “slops and sweets.” And after all 
there’s more truth than poetry in the 
definition. Ice cream and cake may 
satisfy the palate, but they are far from 
satisfying to the stomach, which requires 
that food be nutritious first and nice 
afterward. By careless eating women 
pave the way for stomach “trouble,” 
and its kindred miseries. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery is confidently commended as a 
cure for diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
By curing diseases which prevent the 
assimilation of food it enables the body 
to be built up and strengthened in the 
only way known to nature—by food 
digested and assimilated. 

“For twelve long months I suffered untold 
misery,” writes Mrs. Mollie Colgate, of Ran- 
dolph, Charlotte Co., Va. “No tongue could ex- 
press the pain that I endured before I com- 
menced taking Dr. Pierce’s medicine. I was 
not able to do anything at all. Could not eat 
anything except bread and tea—or if I did the 
top of my head hurt so it seemed it would kill 
me; with all that I could do it would burn like 
fire. But now, since using your ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription,’ I 
can eat a little of almost anything I want, and 
can ™ a good day’s work as well as anybody 
can. m better than I have been for years.” 
e Pierce’s Pleasant Fellets cure 


sick headacie, 
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For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wuash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
i They cannot slip. Instantly 
released. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. Catalogue of scarf 
holders and other novelties¢ 









eners, Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO. 





Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 
$100.00 


LET US START YOU! monic’ 


Sele Silver, Nickel and Metal 
lating. At home or a A taking 
rh nny using and selling Prof. Gray's 

Machines. Pilates Watches, Jeweiry, 

Tableware, Bicycles, all metal goods. Ne 

Experience. Heavy plate. New methods. 

We do plating, manufacture outfits, all 

Only outfits complete, 

all hee lathes, material, etc., ready for 

Wa work. We teach you, furnish secrets, 

guuatenteon Write today. Pamphiet, samples, etc. FREE. 
P.GBAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 













S>RIDER AGENTS WANTED’ 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


°99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all "ss and models, good as new, 
, hyd 8. Great Factory Clearing 
le ate half factory cost. We ship 
at ped on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE idistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
pene proposition to Agents for 


te at once for our ey 
List and Special Offer. Address 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicayo 










$4 50 Bvs.8 REsULAR 95.00 
{. WATERPROOF MACKINe 
=" TOSH OR RAINCOAT. 

SEND NO MONEY, out 


d to ~ 

ae ents your eight and weig 
number es around body i 
breast tobe over vest, under coat, 
close up, under arms, and we will 
send you this coat C. O. D., subject 
\) to examination. Examine and 
,- it on at your nearest express 
_ ,~ if found oa a as repree 
most wonderfu jue you 





ever a sow or heard of, and equal to 
> 2 a a 


odered tor “oul SPECIAL 81-50 
ress agent 
PRICE ana ee, Sheen bia 
ive ver 500 im niles from Chicago. 
cash in full (#1, 50) must accom 
your order, with the understandi 
that if the coat fs not found perfectly 
satisfactory, we will WATERPROOF 
: 1" 1S WATER 
, MAGKINTOS is the very lates’ 
5 style easy fitt 
from 4 fine all wool black or blue English Cas amore 
eloth, lined with extra a ape plaid lini Wate 
by the celebrated Selkirk process, Double sew promt 
extra well finished throughout and comes complete with 
saree Geet ear erk sehen 
HE GREAT e 
$1.5 5 does not cover the first cost of the aoe, We 





av 1.50. 

TODAY, there sare ane thers rg wilt be mo more: “ODER 
‘ 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO., CHICAGO, ILL. 














PROIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. ‘The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
ties of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
ete., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit ona large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 


Tllustrated, 5 x 7 inches, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 


pp. 250. Cloth, 





ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ik. 
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“Bread and Sass.” 


WHITE RIBBON, 











In certain New England places, town 
fairs without entrance money and without 
premiums still draw crowds. At one of 
these a departure was for the nonce ob- 
served, that of charging a dime at the 
gate and using the proceeds to encourage 
girls to cook. ‘Bread and sass’ was the 
vote, and all the young ladies under their 
majority strove in making bread and pre- 
serving fruit—brown bread, johnnycake, 
raised bread, baking powder bread, but- 
termilk bread, jellies, preserves (‘“‘pound for 
pound’’), canned fruit, marmalade and jam. 
No common interest was shown by the 
girls themselves and by the young men of 
the town. One girl won first money on 
her raised brown bread and canned rhu- 
barb (the rhubarb was canned raw, with- 
out sugar, using only cold water). 

Here is her reerpe for brown bread: Two 
cups white flour scalded with milk. When 
cool (a stiff sponge) add % cup yeast. Set 
in warm place to quickly rise and add 1 cup 
molasses, and meal to stiffen. Let rise 
again, salt, and pour into a greased, tight- 
covered dish. If it must be baked in oven 
first, set in pot of boiling water, covered 
closely, never allowing it to stop boiling 
for two hours, or until past falling. Then 
bake four hours slowly, the dish set in 
pan of hot water in the oven. She baked 
hers in a “bean hole” dug in the ground 
to bake beans and heated with live coals. 
A brick oven is handiest. 

The prize winners took their contribu- 
tions out and the rest of the assortment 
was sent to the county fair, winning much 
commendation for the town. 





Suggestions for Bread---ll. 


LADY WOODSUM. 





In mixing bread, use a short-handled 
wooden spoon, as long as you can. Use 
enough flour always to keep your loaf from 
sticking to the board, or your hands, but 
take care not to get in too much flour. 
Expert handling can only come by expe- 
rience, and you must not be discouraged 
if at first the dough sticks to everything it 
touches. Try and get your loaves into the 
pans for the last rising rather soft. If you 
can get pans with high sides, you will find 
them nicer, as it keeps the bread from 
spreading apart or running over the sides. 

To insure good baking powder biscuit, 
care must be taken to keep the dough 
very soft, so soft in fact that you are only 
just able to get them up and into the pan; 
and they must be baked quickly in a very 
hot oven. Never roll out your dough thin- 
ner than an inch. 

When bread or biscuit becomes stale, you 
can freshen it by pouring a little hot water 
over the loaf and draining it off quickly; 
then set it in the oven to heat through, 
and it will be as good as new. When 
crackers become soft from long standing, 
put them in a pan, and bake them over. 
They will be as crisp as new ones. 

Yeast Without Hops: Twelve large pota- 
toes boiled, mashed and pressed through a 
sieve; add 3 qts lukewarm water, 1 cup 
yeast, 1 cup salt and 1 cup sugar. Mix 
thoroughly, and set in a warm place four 
or five hours. When bubbles rise, it is 
ready for use. One teacup of this yeast 
will make three quart-loaves, and no 
sponge is necessary. Keep in %-gal jars, 
corked tight, and in a cool place. It will 
be good for weeks. 

Bread: Pare and boil 6 good-sized pota- 
toes, drain off the water, mash fine, pour 
over them about 3 pts lukewarm water, 
and run through a colander. Add flour 
until this is a thin batter, then put in 1 
coffee cup yeast. Let stand until it rises, 
then stir in flour, as much as you can, with 
a spoon, and let rise again. Work in enough 
more flour to knead rather stiff and let 
rise the third time. When light, this time 
work out into loaves and let rise. 

Baking Powder Biscuit: One quart flour, 
1 lump butter the size of an egg, a pinch 
of salt and 2 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder. Milk enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Bake in a quick oven. 

Crackers: One egg, white only, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 teacup sweet milk, % tea- 
spoon soda and 1 teaspoon cream tartar. 
Mix very stiff, beat well, roll thin and bake. 

Rusks: Take a piece of bread dough 
when ready to bake and add 1 egg, % cup 
butter or lard and % cup sugar. Mix them 


well, roll out and cut with a biscuit cutter. 











THE GOOD COOK 


Let them rise before baking. If not quite 
stiff enough, add flour. Bake in a quick 
oven. 

A Nourishing Drink—The following, a 
physician says, is a most nourishing drink 
for an invalid, and is easily digested by 
the most delicate stomach: Beat 1 egg 
thoroughly, and add 1 cup boiling milk, 
stirring constantly while pouring over the 
egg. Add to this tea enough to flavor it, 
and drink while warm.—[E. B. 





Chopped Mustard Pickles—One quart 
chopped cucumbers, 1 qt chopped tomatoes, 
1 pt chopped onions, 1 qt vinegar, 1 cup 
sugar, 3 green peppers, %4 lb ground mus- 
tard and 2 tablespoons flour. Cook all to- 
gether good, and can or bottle.—[Virginia. 





Herring a, la Mode—This is the time 
when small herring are so plentiful and 
cheap. I have just learned of a way of 
serving that does away with the _ bones, 
which spoil this sweet fish for so many. 
Split them down the entrail side clear to 
the tail, cut off head, remove entrails, then, 
taking hold of the backbone, pull it 


out. If the fish is fresh it comes out, tail 
and all, very easily and without tearing 
the fish. Wash, dip in Indian meal and 


roll up, skewering it firm with a toothpick. 
Fry brown in boiling fat. These little rolls 
look very nice, espectally when served with 
thin slices of lemon.—[{A. 





String Bean Pickles—The variety known 
as “‘wax beans” is best for pickling. Cut 
off the tip end and strings, and steam over 
boiling salt water until they are easily 
pierced with a fork, drain on a towel and 
when cold pack in a jar, putting a little 
red pepper between the layers. Make a 
spiced vinegar by adding 1 cup sugar and 
2 teaspoons each of white mustard and cel- 
ery seed to every 1 pt vinegar. Pour hot 
over the beans, weight and stand in acold 
place for three days. Then drain, reheat 
the vinegar, cover the beans with horse- 
radish leaves, cover with the hot syrup 
and let stand a week before using. 





Caramel Pudding—To 2 cups scalding 
milk add 2 tablespoons corn starch stirred 
smooth in a little cold milk. Cook a little, 
then add 2 well-beaten eggs and 4 teaspoon 
salt. Put 1 cup sugar in a dry saucepan, 
stir till an even brown, and then add milk 
and eggs. Stir constantly until it melts 
and thickens. When cooked, add 1 teaspoon 
yanilla extract, and put in a mild. Serve 
with whipped cream, sweetened and fia- 
vored to taste.—[Gytia. 











Joseph Horne Co. 
New Fall Woolens. 


Samples of any of these will prove 
how earnest we are in endeavoring to 
give best goods for the least money. 

56-inch Venetian Suitings, newest shades for 

Autumn. Full $1.25 value, would sell for 

that readily; but for quick selling we quote 

the even $1 a yard. 

Showing a 54-inch solid color Hopsacking at 

$1.25 a yard, and 54-inch melange Hopsack- 

ing at $1.50 a yard. 

New Habit Cloths for Separate Skirts and 

Jacket Suits. Comesin two weights—16 and 

20 ounces. Castor brown, red, navy and tan. 

56 inches wide. $2 a yard. 

Fine Dress Cheviot, 50 inches wide, a regular 

85c a yard goods, in new Fall shades right 

kind for school wear, and our price is 75c a 

yard. 


te Send us your name for Fall 
Catalogue. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept E. H. 











Pittsburg, Pa. : 











Wholesome Advice 
For People Whose Stomachs Are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases 
is worthy of attention, says when a man 
or woman comes to me complaining of in- 
digestion, loss of appetite, sour stomach, 
belching, sour watery rising, headaches, 
sleeplessness, lack of ambition and a gen- 
ral run-down nervous condition I advise 
them to take after each meal one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the 
tablet to dissolve in the mouth, and thus 
mingle with the food eaten. The result is 
that the food is speedily digested before it 
has time to sour and ferment. These tab- 
lets will digest the food anyway, whether 
the stomach wants to or not, because they 
contain harmless digestive principles, veg- 
etable essences, pepsin and Golden Seal, 
which supply just what the weak stomach 
lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great 
success, both in curing indigestion and to 
build up the tissues, increasing flesh in thin 
nervous patients, whose real trouble was 
dvspepsia, and as soon as the stomach was 
put to rights they did not know what sick- 
ness was. 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets can be bought at any drug 
store, and as they are not a secret patent 
medicine they can be used as often as de- 
sired with full assurance that they contain 
nothing harmful in the slightest degree; on 
the contrary, anyone whose stomach is at 
all deranged will find great benefit from 
the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They 
will cure any form of stomach weakness 
or disease except cancer of the stomach. 











This 

Elegant watch 
for $1.75. Looks 
as well and keeps 
as good time as an $18.00 silver watch. 


D . Cut this out ane 
send it to us and we will send the watch to you by express 
Examine it at your express office and if as represented pay 
express agent our special introductory price $1.75 and the watch 


1s yours. A guarantee for 5 years with every watch. Address 


R. E. CHALMERS & OO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 





OOD POSITIONS ror 
COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
CITY HOMES ... 


There is a great demand among the best families in 
cities and large towns for competent persons in domestic 
service. Many of these families treat their servants with 
the utmost consideration, besides paying them $3 to 
per week and giving them nice board and room, while 
the city home is usually equipped with every facility for 
making the work light and easy. We have a plan for 
introducing capable young women into such homes. Any 
girl or woman interested will please write us a postal, 
as f-llows: 

Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass: Please 
send a of your plan for getting positions in 
good families for those ouaipetens, in domestic service, 
as adverti in American Agriculturist, to fadd your 
name, postoffice, county and state). 

We feel that this is an opportunity that may be full 
of possibilities for many desirable people in both coun- 
try and city. We shall be pleased to hear from interested 
young women in any pest of Canada or the States. Ad- 
Sens as above, Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Agricultural Books Sone te Onince suo 
nit Mmibiua 6 @ 











Our Pattern Offer. 





84382 — Ladies’ 
Plaited _ Shirt 84385—Girls’ Rus- 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, sian Blouse Dress, 
38, 40 and 42-inch 4, 6, 8 10 and 12 
bust, years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern 
Department. 
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A Few Never’s—Never try to control 


other people’s ways till you can first con- 
trol your own. Never whittle a stick all 
one way if you wish an equal half on each 
side of the point. Never pick up chips in 
your neighbor’s yard till you. have first 
cleaned your own. Never give up a good 
cause when you once get a hold; remem- 
ber, a small hold is better than no hold 
at all. Never forget that @ dog that will 
fetch a bone will carry one. Never believe 
anything you hear and only half what you 
see. Never forget the old proverb,—first be 
sure you’re right, then go ahead.—[Mrs 
Eliza D. Pudney. 


RANSOM. 
Let me so live that when this life is done, 
And evening shadows gather soon or late, 
That I shall know my race is fairly won 
And find it but a step through heaven’s gate, 
No saint am I. The vandals on the way 
Have stained my garments deep in crimson 
dyes, 
And those who know me well can only say, 
“A human life lived out in human wise.”’ 


But this I know: A Friend of old once died 
That such as I might freely be forgiven, 
And so perhaps the gates will open wide 
To let my world-worn spirit enter heaven, 
Let’ me so die that those around my bed 
May find no shade of fear within my eyes, 
Since I may go where pierced feet have led 
Past crowns and crosses to those distant 
skies. 
Mrs B. A. F. 


Tanglefoot Fly Paper—vViolet, to make 
tanglefoot fly-paper use any of these 
recipes: No l. Mix equal parts of rosin 
and castor oil with a little sugar to tempt 
the flies. Spread on heavy paper. 

No 2. One-half pound glue and 1 cup 


molasses. Mix well, and spread on paper 
while warm. 
No 3. One ounce castor oil, 3 oz rosin and 


1 spoonful molasses. Spread on paper.— 


[R. E. M. 


Like De El, I also open this paper back- 
wards. B. L. H., Mrs Betsy Ross made our 
first flag. Well, has our new monster been 
named? Why not name him The Vampire? 
How many of our 7 »lers are writers for 
magazines and papers? I am and would 
like to see letters from some of them— 
[Queenie, New York. 

Mrs E. N. P., you can drive away black 
ants by putting a little white hellebore in 
their runs. Roach paste is also good. Care 
must be taken in using these things to be 
sure no children can get to them. A safer 
plan is to blow borax from an insect pow- 
der gun into all of the cracks and sprinkle 
some on the shelves. Black pepper, sprin- 
kled on shelves, will sometimes keep them 
away. Chalk marks will also work well. 
Alum water used freely on the shelves, etc, 
will keep both red and black ants off. 
ER. E. M 

To Freshen Carpets: After they are well 

swept, wipe off with cold water and beef’s 
gall, using 1 tabiespoon to 1 gal water. 
. To Prevent White Goods from Turning 
Yellow: A piece of white wax, laid in the 
folds of white flannel or cotton goods, will 
prevent them-from turning yellow. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


any kind as good as GOLD D 
than i 


AN 








“*Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ” 
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iT)|| —==S-— _ FREE booklet, 
it |i “Golden Rules for 
| Housework,” 


éf you are using scap for your Oleaning, you will find that 


GOLD DUST 


fs more convenient, cheaper and better than any soap at any pri 
y price. ‘There is no cleanser of 
) UST, and no cleaning that GOLD DUST wi better 
eise. Try it once and you will always use it a 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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trimmed, our highest 


$9.76 sent 


Gon’tdelay. You never 


; this High Grade 1901 Mod 
*, BRICHTON BICYCL 
A in ei Ladies’ or Gent's style. 
> & 


o 13-inch seamless tubing, finest ball bearing nickel 
andsomest and strongest nickel finished hanger made, 
ade teed pneumatic tires, finest equipment, inel 





— te cover first cost of material. ‘e 
gone we will sell them at $9.75. Order teday, SEA 
will have another such opportunity. Address 


y' 
SEND NO MONEY co..*1e oc. ce nd 
send to us, mention 
o. 97M, state whether you wish Gent’s or 
dies’ Bicycle, and we will send the bicycle to 
you by express C. O. D., to examination; you 
can examine it at your express Office, and if found 
Righest s de 1901 hee # my en seen, =] 
n era 

od savers that sell EO 7 5 $5.00, 
wy then pay the express agen express 

OUR SPECIA of B charece 
Oe ee AB Ot Sx CENT and tho 
ow 


= = 5 
hu ls, bearings, etc., best quali’ 
ome pecttiteny enameled, Seatiomele 


juding handle bars, saddle, tools, tool ete. 
bought them at a f wae One HICACO 
RS, ROEBUCK & CO., “*{ftc° 

















Free Scholarship 
in the 
New England Cooking School 
f th 
Good Meneshecnins Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence will open with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 1, 1901: 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 





204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayette Place 


~_ 




















A NEW MONEY CROP 







THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture 


By J. E. MORSE. 
Describes in every detail the process of 
Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble or expense, 
farmers can have a new Money Crop. Mr. 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the first 
planting to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 
preparing it for the table, so that the book 
tells everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb. 

Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 
ORANGE JUDD Cree | 


62 Lafayette Place ee ee 
NEW YORE iCAGO, ILL 























4-page book  free* 


PATENTS highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. ©, 
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How About a New Feed 
Cutter ? 





It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
patience and nerve force and an economical move 


: 


on your part to have one this fall. 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters 
on the market, 
a 
The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
> 


They are simple, strong, durable, most omen 
constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
with half the power required by any other cutter on 
Your equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made inp all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL C0., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
FFFFFFSSFFFSFIF FSS IS SFFSIFSSS 


the market. 
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TAKE YOUR TIME, 


but when you do decide, be sure it is The raew 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








OMT 
ORNAMENS aL R N FENCE: 
ne tn ee eae rs ; Wes ~ Cheaper than wood, 
AA tated al prices to 
urches & Cem- 


ee 
A EREP AAR OPM. c 
“ibe w eterica. Strong, 
tis 1 Durable and Cheap. 


Catalogue Free, 
Colled ie Fence Co. Box 5 Winchester, Indians. 
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The Gem Fnll-Circele 
strongest, cheapest baler. 
Operated by 1 or 2 horses. 
Sold on 5 days trial. Catal 


CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Iil. 











FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 


GOOD CIRE 


and more of it from the sm ah amonat 
of 7 can only be secured by 


A HYDRAULIC. 
CIDER PRE 


Made in various sizes, ES S:4 
power. The only press awarded 
— = loma at world’s fair, Catalogu 
ice list sent free upon ia Oo 


* Sito. 










7 draulic Press M 
8 Mainst. Mt. Gilea 





t.. a STEEL ROOFING 


at Receivers’ Sale. 

oe oy dither flat, corru- 
ee, ee No 
Ils except a hatchetor 





hammeris needed to la 
thé roofing. We furnis 
mon paint vey order 
Prie: oO 
qrent nails to lay. Price pers $1.75 
A square means ys josre it. ¥ rth tar = jogue 


No. 25 on General ‘ouse 
Wrecking Co., West Seth ond and more 5 








Mention This Paper to Advertisers. 
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what you want 


\ both ee TILE to best results! in agriculture. My ACR TU 

Brick, ones orery reguirement. Walk til Bee 
imney Tops. Encaustic Side ile, etc, e for 

SEs pen eas and prices. SBHN JACKSON, 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.¥- 
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FARMER’S HANDY WAGON 













It is no longer necessary to offer 
arguments in favor of 


Low-Wheeled, 
Wide-Tire, 
Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 44 
Wagons, é 


aren farmer 
knows he 
ought to have 
one; itis only 
a question of 
‘‘where can I 
buy a good one 
with the least 
money 

The Farmer's 
Handy Wagon 
Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, were the 
first to build such a wagon, 
and the only ones who give 
the farmer a choice be- 
tween steel and wood wheels. 


supplied 

Te, S. Gove 
~ A with 
all the Trucks 


war. They 
build more 
Farm Trucks 
than all other 
builders com- 
bined. 


they sell ba good ote steel x3°'§ 20. oo 


The wagon with AR platform shown in 
this picture is the one recommended by the 


Agricultural Collegesand Experiment Farms, and is the only truck ever adopt ted by the U.S, 


Government. 
The whee 


The platform is easily removed and stakes 
turn under the load. 


laced on bolsters, then it is ready dy for 
Send for Catalogue and prices. 









Full Heads 


Strong grain results only when 
a liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the fertilizer used. 


Our books tell the rest, They are free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 






















FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Professor of Agriculture. 


Applications will be received by the Government of 
South Australia, Adelaide, or by the 


State Agent, 1 


Crosby Square, London, E. C., England, for the position 
of Governinent Professor of Agricultur e. 


The duties of the office are: 


(1) To superintend the Agricultural College and Ex- 
verimental Farm and teach classes thereat. 

(2) Toadvise the-Government on al! points relating to 
Agriculture. 

(3) To lecture to Agriculturists when required. 


The applicant must be competent to make analyses of 


soils and conduct such scientific and practical experi- 
oy as the Government shall consider necessary. 


and fuel. 
to satisfactory 
be in good health and under 45 years of age. 


The salary will be £500 per anuum with rations, house 
The term of engagement is five years subject 
erformance of duties. Applicants must 
The passage 


of the successful applicant will be paid to South Australia, 
and his salary will commence on his arrival there. 


to the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture, 


Further information may be obtained upon application 


delaide, 


or to the State Agent for South Australia, 1 Crosby 


Square, London, E. C., 


England, Applications will be 


received up to the Ist Noveniber, 1901. 








PARAL 


We ‘can sell your Farm 
forcash, no matter where 
located. Write us to-day. 
BELL BROS., 
Dept. E. Marysville, 0. 
If you want to buy a farm 
send for catalog No. 76. 

















Acetylene | Safety 


Is tenfold greater than with city gas when our 
genesaver is employed. It stops making gas im- 
—, stop using was. Fourteen sizes, 
#15 to $1 Write for our literature. 

Carbide Feed 


LT. 
ok ~-"* Generator 


Is based on the only correct and approved sys- 
tem, that of feeding dry carbide in smal! quanti- 
ties to a large volume of water. It is safe, simple, 
economical, practical and patented. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 
21 Barciay Street DEPT J New York 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Criterion Stereopticons Acetylene Search Lights 




















Simard ROOF ING 


roofs, Anybody can lay it. 
are all the tools nec . Saves 
new oF old roofing. Sample and Circa! free. 


Taran oe 116 Nassau St,, NEW YORK. 





DAWSON’S Golden Chaff, 


Greatest 
sere, thresher’s measure. 


ields of the year. One yield 36 bu. per 
White, plump, clean, 





an ordinary wagon box. 


FARMER’S HANDY WACON C0O., Saginaw, Mich. 





pure. ALSO GOLD COIN. 81 per bu., bags 15e. 


©. C. Shepard Co. 





MEDINA, 
OHIO, 





